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THE POLITICAL AND STRATEGIC 


IMPORTANCE OF TURKEY 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


TURKEY holds a key position in the Mediterranean. She is the 
guardian of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus and therefore holds 
the keys of the Black Sea; a large sector of the Baghdad railway on 
the overland route to India lies in Anatolia; in the Mediterranean 
itself she is an important State, and in addition to Izmir (Smyrna) 
and other ports she now holds the excellent harbour of Alexandretta. 
Her army has been reorganized and has behind it the memories 
of the successful campaign of 1922. Turkish policy is therefore of 
primary interest to the States bordering on the Black Sea and of 
great importance to all Powers interested in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. If any proof of these facts were needed, it is to be found in 
the wars and diplomatic conflicts for the possession of Constantinople 
from classical times down to our own day.! 

It may be useful briefly to recapitulate the steps by which Turkey, 
defeated in the war of 1914-18, attained the strategical and political 
position which she enjoys to-day, especially in regard to the water- 
way—Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, Bosporus—collectively known 
as “The Straits”’. 


' For a short historical survey see Survey of International Affairs, 1936 (Oxford 
University Press), pp. 587-98. 
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2. THE CONTROL OF THE STRAITS UP TO THE 
MONTREUX CONFERENCE 


By the Treaty of Sévres (Aug. 10, 1920), never ratified, naviga- 
tion of the Straits was to be under an international commission 
constituted by the Allies, Great Britain, France, and Italy, who alone 
were to be able to maintain armed forces in a specified zone con- 
trolling the Straits and the approaches to them. Eastern Thrace 
fell to Greece, who would thus have shared in the control of the 
Straits. After the victorious campaigns of Kemal Pasha, the expul- 
sion of the Greeks from Anatolia, and the agreement reached by 
Turkey with the Soviet Union, there was no possibility of the 
ratification of the Treaty. Joint Allied control of the Straits came 
to an end with the Armistice of Mudania (Oct. II, 1922), and 
negotiations for a treaty to replace the abortive Treaty of Sévres 
began at Lausanne. There a new Straits Convention was concluded 
(July 24, 1923) and embodied in the Treaty. Its terms were much 
more favourable to Turkey, but they included the demilitarization 
of the whole zone of the Dardanelles, Marmora, and Bosporus,' 
though Turkey could maintain a garrison, arsenal, and naval base 
at Istanbul. The passage through the zone was open to all nations 
in peace time and in time of war if Turkey was not a belligerent, 
subject to certain limitations on the size of fleets passing through, 
and in time of war, Turkey being a belligerent, neutrals retained 
their rights. Turkey was to be president of the International Com- 
mission appointed to supervise the due execution of the provisions 
of the Treaty, and the signatory States gave certain guarantees 
for the security of the demilitarized zone.? 

The terms represented a compromise between the Western Powers, 
who wanted complete freedom of the Straits, and the Black Sea 
Powers, who wanted special privileges corresponding to their large 
interests. They were accepted by Turkey, but did not satisfy Russia, 
whose representative, M. Chicherin, signed under protest. The Soviet 
Union at that time had no considerable fleet, intervention on behalf 
of the Denikin and Wrangel White Armies was still fresh in their 
minds, and they desired much stricter control of incoming warships. 
In fact, the special claims of littoral Powers were recognized to some 
extent at Lausanne and more fully at Montreux.; Dr. Toynbee points 
out (Survey 1936 already cited, pp. 598-9) that at the Rome Naval 


1 The demilitarized zone included both shores of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus 
over prescribed zones, all the islands in the Marmora except Emir Ali Adasi, and the 
islands of Samothrace, Lemnos, Imbros, Tenedos, and Rabbit Islands in the Aegean. 

2 For the detailed terms see British and Foreign State Papers, 1923, and for a 
summary statement Survey of International Affairs 1936 (Oxford University Press), 
PP. 595-6. 

3 The Russian case was restated on June 25, 1936, by M. Litvinov at the Montreux 
Conference. He said the Black Sea was a closed sea, leading nowhere. The Mediter- 
ranean Powers, having no vital interests there, had no reason for wishing to enter It, 
except for courtesy visits. Russia, however, could not be expected to stay shut up 1n 
the Black Sea, cut off from sea communication with her other ports on the Pacific and 
in the Baltic, especially if she should decide to build her main navy yards at Odessa. 
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Conference in Feb. 1924 the Soviet representative contributed to the 
failure of the negotiations by claiming a tonnage nearly 4 times as 
great as that proposed by the British, unless both the Black Sea and 
the Baltic were closed to the naval forces of all but littoral Powers. 


3. AGREEMENTS WITH VARIOUS STATES 


Close co-operation between the Soviet Union and Turkey soon 
healed the temporary breach at Lausanne, and was sealed by a treaty 
signed in 1925, and prolonged in July 1930. In the meantime Turkey 
had in 1926 settled her differences with Great Britain over Mosul. 
She also concluded treaties with Italy (May 30, 1928), whose posses- 
sion of the Dodecanese Islands and ambitions in Anatolia threatened 
danger ; with France (Feb. 1930), whose mandate over Syria included 
the coveted port of Alexandretta; and in Oct. 1930 with her recent 
enemy Greece. She had been a prime mover in the framing of a 
Balkan Pact, of which she was a member, and has now, by force of 
circumstances, become the leader. Furthermore, in the Middle East 
Turkey has, from 1930 onwards, sought to settle outstanding frontier 
and other questions, and to regain the confidence of her Persian and 
Arab neighbours. Frontier settlements were reached with Iran and 
Iraq, and in 1935 a tripartite treaty of non-aggression was negotiated 
at Geneva, to which Afghanistan adhered later. This treaty was 
reaffirmed and strengthened by the pact of Saadabad (July 7, 1937) 
providing for close and friendly relations with Iraq, Iran, and Afghani- 
stan. Turkey’s position in the Middle East was thus reinforced. 
Above all she had improved her own defensive position by improving 
her internal communications and by a considerable expenditure on 
armaments. 

When Turkey became a member of the League of Nations in 1932 
she was already on good terms with neighbouring States, and with 
the Western Powers. She first raised the question of the remilitari- 
zation of the Straits on May 23, 1933, at the Disarmament Con- 
ference. In 1934 she was alarmed by various events, and especially 
by a speech by Mussolini on Mar. 18, 1934, declaring that Italy’s 
historic objectives were in Asia and Africa,! though the remark was 
afterwards explained away by the Duce, who said it had no reference 
to Turkey, regarded by him as a European Power. On several 
occasions in 1935, notably at the League Council on Apr. 17, 1935, 
and at the Assembly of that year, and in 1936, Turkey declared that 
the revision of the Straits régime was necessary for her security. 
Two events in 1935 and 1936 forced on the Western Powers considera- 

' The Duce said there was no question of territorial conquests, but of a natural 
expansion which ought to lead to a collaboration between Italy and the peoples of 
Africa and the East. . . . She demanded no privileges or monopolies, but did not want 
earlier arrivals to block her spiritual, political, and economic expansion. Turkey 
feared the recrudescence of Italian ambitions in Asia Minor. After the war Italy was 
confirmed in her possession of the Dodecanese Islands and Rhodes, but successful 
resistance by Turkey to the break-up of the Turkish power in Anatolia nullified the 


chance of establishing an Italian sphere of influence in Southern Anatolia, promised 
in the secret agreement of St. Jean de Maurienne in 1917 if Turkey were partitioned. 
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tion of the Turkish claims: Italian aggression in Abyssinia, in par- 
ticular, and the German reoccupation of the Rhineland in defiance 
of Treaty obligations. On Apr. 10, 1936, the Turkish Government 
addressed identical Notes to the signatories of the Straits Convention 
of 1923, to Yugoslavia, and to the League of Nations, requesting 
the initiation of negotiations for a revision of the Straits régime, a 
revision now indispensable for the defence of Turkey.! This request, 
following as it did violent breaches of treaty obligations by other 
Powers, was favourably received, and Italy alone declined to attend 
the Conference summoned at Montreux for revision on June 22, 1936. 
On July 5 she stated that she could not take part in the Conference 
so long as the mutual naval assurances entered into in Dec. 1935 by 
England and the smaller Mediterranean Powers continued in force. 


4. THE MONTREUX STRAITS CONVENTION 


There was some difference of opinion at the Conference which 
met at Montreux on June 22, 1936, between those who supported 
the British point of view that, on the principle of reciprocity, the 
Straits should be either equally open or equally closed to the war- 
ships of all Powers ; and the Russian point of view claiming special con- 
sideration, as the Power with the largest interest in the Black Sea. 

The provisions of the Convention are rather complicated, providing 
rules for passage through the Straits of merchant vessels and of war 
vessels in peace time, in time of war when Turkey is neutral, and in 
time of war when Turkey is belligerent. The most important de- 
cision, that providing for the remilitarization of the Straits zone, is 
embodied in a Protocol to the Convention, to take effect from the 
date of signature, July 20, 1936. By Article 24 the functions of the 
International Commission set up under the Lausanne Convention 
were transferred to Turkey. If Turkey is a belligerent, or if she 
believes war involving Turkey to be imminent, she may close the 
Straits to warships, or may permit their passage at her discretion 
(Articles 20 and 21). If Turkey is neutral belligerent ships are 
excluded except under certain conditions. 

The Russian point of view was partly met by provision for the 
egress of large ships of Black Sea Powers. Except, therefore, by the 
express invitation of the Turkish Government, in time of war no 
large fleet of a non-littoral State can be introduced into the Black Sea, 
while Soviet warships can be sent out into the Mediterranean or 
transferred to the Baltic or the Pacific or vice versa. In consequence, 
the naval security of the Soviet Union is greatly increased. At the 
same time Turkish friendship was likely to be an important factor 
in case of war or threat of war.+ Further details are:— 

? This communication, exposing the Turkish point of view, is printed in Document: 
on International Affairs 1936 (Oxford University Press), pp. 645-8. 

2 Assurances given by France, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey for support for 
Great Britain if attacked by Italy in the Mediterranean in connexion with the 
application of Sanctions. The Arrangement ceased on July 27, 1936. 


3 See Turkey No. 1, Convention regarding the Régime of the Straits, Cmd. 5249 
of 1936. 4 See Documents already cited, p. 645. 
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Merchant Ships. Freedom of transit and navigation by sea in peace and war 
for merchant vessels was reaffirmed, though in time of war certain 
conditions must be observed, and, if Turkey is a belligerent, enemy ships 
have no right of passage. 

Warships. Strict limitations are placed on the aggregate tonnage of war- 
ships (15,000 tons) and the number of vessels (9) which may at any time 
be in transit through the Straits, and notification in advance is re- 
quired. In peace time there is practically no restriction on the passage 
of light surface vessels, minor, and auxiliary vessels except that they 
must enter by daylight, and must not make use of aircraft they may 
be carrying. The total tonnage of warships of all flags mentioned above 
prevents the passage of capital ships, but by Article 11 Black Sea 
Powers have the right of transit for such ships provided that they pass 
singly, escorted by not more than two destroyers. Moreover, Black 
Sea Powers alone have the right to send submarines, ordered abroad or 
going for repair to foreign dockyards, provided that they travel by day 
and not submerged. Further, the Convention restricts the aggregate 
and the individual tonnage of naval forces of non-Black Sea Powers 
which may be in the Black Sea at any one time (subject to provisions 
for relaxation if the ships are sent for humanitarian purposes), and 
the stay of any vessel is limited to 21 days. (The effect of these pro- 
visions is to open the Straits to large ships of Black Sea Powers but 
to close them to others.) 

The operative clauses for the passage of warships in time of war are 
Articles 19 to 21. If Turkey is neutral, peace conditions apply to non- 
belligerent Powers, but belligerent ships are excluded, except in fulfil- 
ment of obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations, or 
except in case of assistance to a State victim of aggression in virtue 
of a treaty of mutual assistance binding Turkey, concluded within the 
framework of the League of Nations, and duly registered. 

If Turkey is a belligerent, or if she considers herself threatened with 
imminent danger of war, the passage of warships is, as stated above, 
entirely at the discretion of the Turkish Government. There is not to be 
any use at any time of belligerent rights in the Straits. 


Although Italy was not a member of the Montreux Conference she 
subsequently (May 2, 1938, after the signature of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement) adhered to the Convention. The Convention was ratified 
by all the signatories on Nov. 9, 1936, with the exception of Japan, 
whose ratification was deposited on Apr. 19, 1937, subject to reser- 
vation with regard to the League of Nations. 


5. THE BALKAN PACT 


Of the Balkan States Yugoslavia and Rumania belonged to the 
Little Entente, formed in 1920-1 with Czechoslovakia mainly to 
combat Hungarian revisionism, and strengthened by the Statute of 
Feb. 16, 1933, which provided for close co-operation, though without 
the promise of mutual military assistance except in the event of 
Hungary’s seeking to revise the terms of the Treaty of Trianon by 
force. In Sept. 1933 Greece and Turkey concluded a Treaty of 
guarantee and mutual assistance, directed in the first instance 
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against possible Bulgarian encroachment in Greece. In the meantime 
in the years 1930-2 unofficial Balkan Conferences paved the way 
for active collaboration among all the Balkan States. Progress on 
these lines was hindered by the tension between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria over Macedonian questions, happily lessened in 1933 by 
meetings between the sovereigns of these countries. But though 
Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Rumania were now prepared to 
come to a common understanding, Bulgaria was not prepared to give 
way on her revisionist claims. Consequently the Pact of Mutual 
Understanding signed in Athens on Feb. 9, 1934, omitted Bulgaria, 
and also Albania (already under strong Italian influence), though it 
remained open for their adhesion at some later date. The Pact 
provided for mutual guarantee of their Balkan frontiers and for 
consultation in the event of any threat to their common interests.! 
The first of two secret Protocols, the contents of which were pub- 
lished later, provided for assistance in the event of aggression by a 
non-Balkan Power if any Balkan State joined in the aggression, but 
the usefulness of this was, in fact, doubtful, as both Greece and 
Turkey afterwards declared that the conclusion of the Pact was not to 
involve either of them in war with any Great Power. The Pact, whose 
statutes were adopted at Angora in Oct.—Nov. 1934, was primarily 
for mutual peace, and it was strengthened by the fact that all four 
Powers had accepted the Soviet Convention for the Definition of the 
Aggressor, following which it was assumed that no aggression was to 
be feared from Russia—not even against Bessarabia. 

The course of events in the following years made Balkan agreement 
more urgent. A press statement on Oct. 25, 1936, made after Count 
Ciano’s visit to Berlin, that agreement had been reached in many 
fields among which South-Eastern Europe was mentioned, was not 
reassuring. All the Balkan countries were becoming increasingly 
dependent on trade with Germany,? and the reiterated declaration 
by Italy of her primary interest in the Mediterranean made the 
position more difficult. The annexation of Austria in 1938, followed 
in 1939 by the Italian invasion of Albania (for the effects in Balkan 
countries see Bulletin of International News, vol. xvi, no. 8, Apr. 22, 
1939), altered for the worse the strategic position of Yugoslavia and 
Greece. On the one hand, the need for Balkan co-operation was more 
urgent, and on the other the necessity of not offending the Axis 
Powers was more and more borne in on them by the unsatisfactory 
conditions of the clearing arrangements with Germany, a purchaser 
who was disinclined or unable to liquidate her debts except by 
specified exports ; and by the uncertainties of the political situation 
and the fate of those small countries which had offered resistance. 
Turkey alone was in a strong position, because of her geographical 
situation and because of her relations with the U.S.S.R., uniformly 


1 See Bulletins of Feb. 1 and 15, 1934, vol. x, Nos. 16 and 17 for particulars of the 
circumstances in which the Pact was concluded. 

2 See Bulletin, vol. xv, no. 8, Apr. 23, 1938, ‘‘Germany and the Resources of South- 
East Europe”’. 
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good except for a brief interval following the Montreux Conference. 
It was inevitable that the real leadership of any Balkan Union must 
fallon her. She was also able to bring friendly pressure for agreement 
on Bulgarian claims. One step forward was made on Jan. 24, 1937, 
when Yugoslavia and Bulgaria signed a Pact of Perpetual Friend- 
ship, and eventually on July 31, 1938, Bulgaria signed at Salonika a 
Non-Aggression Pact with all the four Balkan Pact Powers. She was 
not asked to guarantee existing frontiers (i.e. to abandon her claims 
in the Southern Dobruja and for an outlet on the Aegean), but she did 
agree not to seek change by force. The military clauses of the Treaty 
of Neuilly were revoked, and the skeleton rearmament built up by 
Bulgaria thereby legalized. After the Italian conquest of Albania in 
1939 a fresh attempt was made to discuss Bulgaria’s claims on her 
Balkan neighbours. Bulgaria is a Black Sea littoral Power, and 
consequently stands to gain by close relationships with Turkey, the 
guardian of the Straits. The strong hold which Germany has on 
Bulgarian trade makes Bulgarian co-operation with her neighbours 
much more difficult than it otherwise would be. 


6. DEVELOPMENTS OF TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY IN 1939 


It was for defence against possible outside aggression and not 
against her Balkan neighbours that Turkey began to construct a 
triple line of forts along the Greek and Bulgarian frontiers from the 
Aegean to the Black Sea. After the Italian invasion of Albania 
Mr. Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons on Apr. 13! that 
the Adriatic was a part of the Mediterranean, and that Great Britain 
could not be indifferent to events there. He then gave assurances 
that the British Government would give any assistance within their 
power to Greece and Rumania if their independence were threatened 
and they decided to resist, and that this intention had also been 
communicated to Turkey, whose friendship with Greece was well 
known. After prolonged negotiations a Joint Declaration was issued 
in London and Angora on May 12, 1939, that pending the conclusion 
of a definite and permanent agreement the British and the Turkish 
Governments, in the event of an act of aggression leading to war in 
the Mediterranean area, would co-operate effectively and lend each 
other all the aid and assistance in their power (the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons, May 12, 1939). A Franco-Turkish 
Declaration in the same sense was signed on June 24, the way for 
it having been prepared by the cession to Turkey of the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta (the new Hatay Republic), hitherto administered by 
France under the Syrian Mandate. 

At that time it was hoped that Great Britain would be able to 
secure an agreement with the Soviet Government, which would have 
made the position much easier for Turkey. In any case the two 

' See Bulletin, vol. xvi, no. 8, Apr. 22, 1939, Pp. 17. 

? For the terms of the Hatay agreement see Bulletin, vol. xvi, no. 13, pp. 49-50. See 


also Bulletins of Jan. 23, 1937, and June 18, 1938, for an examination of the Alexan- 
dretta question. 
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Declarations logically follow the co-operation between Turkey and 
the Western Powers at the time of the Nyon Agreement for the 
suppression of piracy in the Mediterranean.! On July 8 the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, M. Sarajoglu, explained that the Declarations were 
the outcome of a chain of events—Abyssinia, “‘ Sanctions ’’, the 
Montreux Convention, and the Nyon Agreement. Turkey took pains 
to emphasize that nothing in her new undertakings conflicted with 
the good relations she retained with the Soviet Government. On 
May 5, when the Soviet representative, M. Potemkin, concluded his 
visit to Angora, a statement was issued that the two Governments 
would pursue their parallel efforts for safeguarding peace and 
security, and would continue to exchange information on matters of 
common interest. The German-Soviet Pact was a serious blow to 
Turkey, as it clearly threatened her good relations with Moscow. 

With Germany, relations continued to be correct; the Prime 
Minister in the Kamutay (Sept. 12) described them as “‘ conforming 
to international rules’. Turkey “had no direct difference with her” 
Nevertheless, on Sept. 5 it was announced that the Trade Agreement 
with Germany would not be renewed. 

Turkey was still pursuing the negotiations for along-term agreement 
with Great Britain and France, to consolidate and extend the Declara- 
tions made in May and June, when the Foreign Minister, M. Sarajoglu, 
went to Moscow, on Sept. 22, to discuss with the Soviet Government 
circumstances arising out of the new situation created. The visit 
proved a long one, conversations being interrupted because of the 
arrival in Moscow on Sept. 27 of Herr von Ribbentrop. When the 
negotiations were renewed, in October, unexpected difficulties arose, 
as the Russians put forward new proposals, the nature of which was 
not expressly revealed at the moment.? In the meantime the Anglo- 
French negotiations with Turkey were completed, and signature was 
only delayed because Turkey hoped to secure a parallel agreement 
with the U.S.S.R., the new Turkey’s oldest friend. This had not been 
secured, but the signature of the tripartite Treaty was announced on 
Oct. 19. A protocol to the Treaty, providing that its obligations 
cannot compel Turkey to action which would involve her in war with 
the U.S.S.R., shows that Turkey still regards good relations with 
Moscow as a fundamental principle of policy. At Istanbul on Oct. 20, 
on his way back to Angora, M. Sarajoglu repeated his assertions that 


1 See Bulletin of Sept. 18, 1937, for particulars. 

2 The explanation of the breakdown of the Turco-Russian negotiations given in 
The Times of Oct. 20 was “ that M. Sarajoglu when in Moscow expressed his willingness 
to ascertain whether the commitments entered into with Great Britain and France 
could be modified by mutual agreement in such a way as not to contradict anything 
he was about to sign with Soviet Russia. Certain modifications were in fact proposed 
by Russia and submitted by way of Ankara to Paris and London; and there is reason 
to believe that Turco-Soviet and Turco-British and French Agreements could, without 
much difficulty, have been made to dovetail in with one another”. The writer explains 
that at this point intervention by Herr von Ribbentrop, then in Moscow, seems to 
have induced the Soviet Government to propose new conditions incompatible with 
the obligations undertaken by Turkey to the Western Powers, and these conditions 
were therefore rejected. 
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his contacts with Soviet statesmen were extremely cordial. He felt 
that the visit contributed to Turkish-Soviet friendship and hoped for 
a resumption of the conversations later on. 

The Treaty signed at Angora on Oct. 19 between the United King- 
dom, France, and Turkey is valid for 15 years. It provides that the two 
Western Powers will go to the help of Turkey if Turkey is attacked by 
a European Power, and if she is involved in war through an act of 
aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area; that Turkey 
will assist Great Britain and France if an act of aggression by a Euro- 
pean Power involves them in war in the Mediterranean area. Turkey 
will assist the Western Powers if they are engaged in hostilities in 
pursuance of their guarantees to Rumania and Greece; if, for any 
reason, the first two Articles of the Treaty are not applicable in such a 
case, consultation will at once take place, and in any case Turkey will 
maintain a benevolent neutrality. A more general Article provides 
for consultation or common action on aggression by a European 
Power against any European State which had accepted an under- 
taking by one of the Parties to assist it to maintain its independence, 
or if such aggression menaced the security of one of the Parties. The 
Treaty comes into effect as from the date of signature, and is to be 
registered with the League of Nations. (The text of the Treaty is 
published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6123 of 1939.) The Protocol pro- 
viding that Turkey’s obligations under the Treaty shall not involve 
her in war with the U.S.S.R. has been already noted. It may be 
useful to point out that the terms of the Angora Treaty must be 
considered in the light of the obligations incurred by Turkey in the 
Montreux Convention. 

The signature of this Treaty is a definite step to security in the 
Mediterranean and peace in the Arab world. It is also significant that 
foreign correspondents in Italy were able to report that in official 
circles the agreement was regarded neither as a menace to Italian 
interests, nor as an impediment to Italian efforts towards the union of 
the Balkan Powers in a neutral bloc, with the object of keeping the 
war out of the Mediterranean (see Manchester Guardian, Oct. 20, and 
a special article in The Times of Oct. 21). 

The Treaty is a good omen for security not only in the Mediter- 
ranean but in the Middle East, where Turkey is the leading partner 
in the Pact of Saadabad. The arrangement with France for Turkish 
sovereignty over the Hatay roused some fears in Iraq and Syria that 
Turkey might seek further frontier revisions, but her strict observa- 
tion of treaty obligations makes this unlikely. Relations with Egypt, 
which is, in effect, a Middle East as well as a Mediterranean Power, 
were fluid, but in August contacts were made by a Turkish visit to 
Egypt, which was not a Party to the Pact of Saadabad. It is signi- 
ficant that the new Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty was very well re- 
ceived in Cairo, where the press declared that it had brought the 
entire Middle East on to the side of the Allies. 

M. B. 
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STATEMENTS IN PARLIAMENT ON THE RAIDS 
ON SCAPA FLOW AND THE FIRTH OF FORTH 


ON Oct. 17 Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that an air raid had 
been made that day on Scapa Flow and slight damage done to H.M.S, 
Iron Duke, an old battleship, demilitarized under the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930. There were no casualties. One enemy plane had been shot 
down and another probably damaged. 

Mr. Churchill told the House that the Royal Oak was sunk by a U-boat 
affproximately at 1.30 a.m. on Oct. 14. It was still a matter of conjecture 
how the U-boat penetrated the defences of the harbour, and its entry to an 
anchorage found all during the last war to be immune from such attacks 
must be considered as a remarkable exploit of professional skill and daring. 

Serious as this loss was it did not affect the margin of security in heavy 
vessels, which remained ample. : 

Towards the end of the previous week the U-boat warfare, which had 
for a fortnight been mainly directed against neutrals, became again 
intensified. Four ships, two of them French, had been sunk upon the 
western approaches on Oct. 14 and 15, and three others were attacked but 
escaped. The British ships lost aggregated 13,000 tons. 

On the other hand, on Oct. 13, 4 U-boats were certainly destroyed, in- 
cluding two of the largest and latest ocean-going boats in the German 
Navy. During the last week for which he could give figures, i.e. to the 
end of the sixth week of the war, 7 U-boats were sunk, and during the 
whole 6 weeks they could estimate that 13 had been sunk, 5 seriously 
damaged, and possibly sunk, and several others damaged. These figures 
were probably an understatement. Besides this, two-thirds of the U-boats 
which had been out raiding had suffered attack from depth charges. 

The French Navy, which was powerful and in the highest state of 
efficiency, had also taken its toll, but it was not for him to give figures on 
that subject. 

They therefore believed that of some 60 U-boats ready for action at the 
beginning of the war one-third had been sunk or seriously damaged, and of 
the largest and latest ocean-going U-boats the proportion was at least 
one-fifth. They actually held survivors from the crews of three vessels of 
this highest class. 

As to the general position at the end of the sixth week, the gaps made in 
the skilled officers and crews of the vessels could not be speedily filled, 
while on the other hand the British Mercantile Marine of 21 million tons had 
lost 156,000 tons by U-boat action, to which should be added 18,000 tons by 
mines or accidents. 

During the same period they had captured 29,000 tons, and had been 
refreshed by the arrival of new ships totalling 104,000 tons. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S WEEKLY REVIEWS OF 
THE SITUATION 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 17 


ON Oct. 17 Mr. Chamberlain made his weekly statement to Parliament, 
which he began by saying that there had been no indication of the German 
Government’s views on the issues he had sought to define in his statement 
of Oct. 12. But opinion in other countries had found expression, and Ger- 
man propaganda organs had used all possible ingenuity so to dress foreign 
comment as to make it somewhat less unfavourable to their own point of 
view. He doubted, however, whether this had had any success outside 
Germany itself. 

As to the main events of the war, the British Expeditionary Force had 
taken over their sector of the line, and all divisions were in position. 
Indications of the completeness of the understanding with France were 
that the Expeditionary Force was under the command of the French 
Commander-in-Chief, while there was also an agreement by which French 
{roops were serving under the orders of the British Commander-in-Chief 
in France. 

After referring to the losses suffered by the Navy he said a heavy toll 
had been taken of the U-boats, and it was estimated that the losses sus- 
tained by British shipping entering and leaving British ports during the 
week ending Oct. 17 represented only about half of 1 per cent. of the 
total number sailing. As to the air attacks on the Fleet, “it is not true,” 
he declared, ‘‘and I must repeat it once again though by now the news 
grows stale by repetition, that either the Hood or Repulse or any other 
capital ship has suffered the least damage. The same is true of the Ark 
Royal.” 

The imaginary losses which the German broadcasts had described might 
serve for a time to raise their spirits, but in the end their falsity would be 
demonstrated, and the consequent disappointment be only the more 
depressing. 

“We’’, he said, “have no intention of claiming successes of which we are 
not convinced. . . . We know that in the air battles which, during the last 
2 days, have been fought over our own coasts, we have destroyed 8 
enemy aircraft without losing a single machine of our own”’, and ‘‘we 
believe that several more bombers may have failed to reach home’. The 
House would be glad to know that the Auxiliary Air Force had won a first 
and resounding success by bringing down 3 out of the 4 German machines 
destroyed in the raid on Rosyth. So far, however, the enemy attacks had 
been few and on a small scale, and it would be unwise to assume that the 
British Air Forces would always be as successful as they had been so far, 
but they had at least the satisfaction of knowing that they had made a 
good beginning. 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 26 


IN his weekly review in Parliament on Oct. 26 the Prime Minister said 
there had been no operations of importance on the Western Front. The 
result of minor adjustments was that the French and German forces were 
now on the line of the common frontier. 

Referring to the air attack of Oct. 21 he said probably 2 of the enemy 
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machines were destroyed in the morning, and in the afternoon certainly 4, 
and probably 5. On the next day one of 2 bombers was shot down near a 
convoy off St. Abb’s Head. None of the ships or escorts in the convoy 
suffered hurt, nor did any of the R.A.F. machines. P 

Seven U-boats had been sighted, and 4 of them attacked, and there was 
good reason to believe that at least I was severely damaged and another 
destroyed by warships directed to the scene by the aircraft. 

Enemy submarines had had some successes, but they had been driven to 
operate farther and farther from their bases, and from the focal points where 
trade was bound to congregate. 

Of the 5 British ships sunk, the Stonegate was sunk by the Deutschland 
some time ago, but news of this had only just reached them. Five German 
ships had been arrested and brought into port for adjudication in the 
regular way; they totalled 28,367 tons, and another ship, of 4,574 tons, 
was scuttled by her crew to avoid capture. 

He then said that one feature of the U-boat campaign was the growing 
lawlessness of these vessels. It seemed to have now become the rule for 
merchantmen to be sunk without warning, and frequently passengers and 
crew were turned adrift in small boats in stormy seas. In the Yorkshire 
there was a deplorable loss of life, and another flagrant instance was that of 
the Bretagne, sunk without warning miles from land. Fourteen of those on 
board were missing. 

Mr. Chamberlain next turned to the Treaty with Turkey, and said it 
Was a great encouragement to know that it had been widely welcomed in 
many other parts of the world, as well as throughout the Empire. That 
was doubtless because the world saw in it a guarantee for the maintenance 
of peace in at least one region of the world. It was a purely defensive 
instrument, designed only to oppose resistance to aggression. 

The three Governments had, he announced, been discussing the question 
of financial aid to Turkey, and particularly the supply of war material. 
Conversations with the Turkish Military Mission had been conducted in 
frankness and cordiality, and were now nearing completion. 


Of Herr von Ribbentrop’s Danzig speech he said it may have been made 
as a result of the consultations among the Nazi leaders. No one in England 
would be deceived by its distortions of the truth, and there was already 
abundant evidence that the Minister had been no more successful in his 
attempt to mislead impartial observers in other parts of the world. 

The main thesis of the speech was that it was England and not Germany 
who desired and plotted for war: the whole world knew that that was not 
true, and that no Government ever sought more ardently to avoid war or 
took greater risks to preserve peace than did the British. 

Herr von Ribbentrop had apparently—from Sir Nevile Henderson's 
evidence—advised Hitler up to the last moment that Britain would not 
fight. ‘‘ Yet this is the man,”’ Mr. Chamberlain went on, ‘‘ who now asserts 
that the whole object of British policy since 1933 has been to concert war 
against Germany.” He would make one other comment on the speech: 

“He desires, it seems, to invite the Soviet Union to join in a crusade 
against the British Empire. Why, what a change is here. Let me read two 
sentences from Herr von Ribbentrop’s address to the press when he first 
came to England in 1936: ‘Germany wants to be friends with Great Britain, 
and I think the British people also wish for German friendship. The 
Fiihrer is convinced that there is only one real danger to Europe, and to the 
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British Empire as well; that is the spreading further of Communism, 
this most terrible of all diseases—terrible because people generally seem 
to realize its danger only when it is too late.’” 

The positive conclusion they were apparently asked to draw from the 
speech was that the German Government had made the choice which, as he 
had stated on Oct 12, lay before them. If they had indeed decided to see 
the struggle through with all their strength, there could be but one reply; 
‘“‘and we are prepared to give it”. But it was not England that had 
challenged Germany; it was the German Government who, by their per- 
sistent acts of aggression and their reckless disregard of their pledged word 
and of the rights and liberties of other people, must bear the responsibility 
for the war. 


THE GERMAN WAR SURVEY OF OCTOBER 19 


THE German High Command issued on Oct. Ig a review of the war 
situation which stated that on Sept. 19 the French had opened the 
hostilities and crossed the frontier with reconnaissance at several points 
between Luxemburg and the Rhine to the west of Karlsruhe. Since then 
no serious fighting had taken place on the Western Front as a whole. 
The only local fighting took place in a zone where the terrain was flat, in 
front of the Western Wall and near the French frontier. It continued: 

“During Sept. the French occupied only some German villages near the 
French frontier between the Luxemburg frontier and Saarlautern, 
together with the Forest of Warndt region south-west of Saarbriicken and 
the region to the south-east of Saarbriicken between the Saar and the 
Palatinate Forest east of Pirmasens. Only in the two last-named regions, 
which we evacuated according to plan, did the enemy install themselves, 
with very great losses, on German soil, along a band from 2 to 3 miles deep. 
The whole of the remainder of German territory in front of the Western 
Wall is free of the enemy.” 

Artillery fire had been in keeping with this slight infantry activity. 

The small area won by the French, proclaimed by them to be a great 
success and effective support for Poland, had been given up voluntarily 
by the enemy, who “retired to and over the French frontier, energetically 
harassed by our pursuing troops’’. 

The air war did not go beyond reconnaissance activity. Sixty enemy 
planes, including 12 British, had been brought down since the war began ; 
and enemy losses in the interior of Germany and along the coasts were not 
included in those figures. 

The total German losses up to Oct. 17 were 196 dead, 356 wounded, and 
114 missing, and 11 aeroplanes. Prisoners taken up to Oct. 18 were 25 
French officers and 664 N.C.O.s and men. 

On the Upper Rhine Front, extending over 105 miles, only I man was 
wounded by an anti-aircraft splinter. 

British troops, it concluded, had not yet taken part in the fighting on the 
Western Front. 
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MR. HORE-BELISHA’S REVIEW OF OCTOBER 21 


THE Secretary of State for War broadcast a short address on Oct. 21, at 
the end of the 7th week of war, in which he said that no peace proposals 
which relied for their sanction on a broken word could be considered. 
Nothing but guarantees for the establishment of a new order, from 
which the menace of Nazi oppression was removed, could justify them in 
laying down their arms. There was something more, he said, something 
greater, in this war than a combat between opposing armies ; something 
more eternal than a grapple in the skies between the Spitfires of Britain 
and the Heinkels of Nazi Germany; something more desperate than a 
death struggle between the U-boats and the destroyers. 

There was a conflict between the forces of good and the forces of evil, 
and what had to be determined was which should possess the soul of 
countries and of man. They had not entered the fight merely to reconsti- 
tute Czechoslovakia ; nor were they fighting merely to reconstitute a Polish 
State. Their aims were not defined by geographical frontiers. They were 
concerned with the frontiers of the human spirit. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha added that this was no war about a map; it was a war 
to re-establish the conditions in which nations and individuals—including 
the German nation and individuals—could live or live again. There could 
be no question of their wavering in any degree. This tyranny, whose 
challenge they had accepted, he said, must and would be abased. 

What boon, he asked, did the leader of Germany bring? What iota of 
happiness had he granted even to Austria, a land of German-speaking 
people? For what would he be remembered? For his tortures, for his 
concentration camps, for his secret police, for his ignoble effort to spin 
Europe into a web of racial hatred and religious persecution. He con- 
cluded: 

“Only the defeat of Nazi Germany can lighten the darkness which now 
shrouds our cities, and lighten the horizon for all Europe and the world.” 

It was not a disadvantage that 7 weeks had passed without the need 
for implementing the purpose of their comprehensive preparations. Deci- 
sive developments had occurred which they should notice. The constant 
cry of Germany had been “Give us a free hand in the East’’. Poland was 
but an item in a long agenda of conquests to be made in that direction. 
The Baltic States were to be dominated; the cornfields of the Ukraine 
were coveted; through Poland Germany was to have an entrance to 
Rumania. They had all been frustrated by Russia. 

Turkey stood firmly in the “‘ Berlin—Baghdad”’ path ; Iraq was Britain's 
loyal ally. Nazi Germany could assess her Eastern balance sheet after 
7 weeks of war. 

Time was on the side of Britain, of France, and of the Empire. 
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HERR VON RIBBENTROP’S SPEECH AT DANZIG 


ON Oct. 24 Herr von Ribbentrop made a speech at Danzig in which he 
declared that all traces of the Versailles Treaty and its consequences had 
now been removed, and “with the exception of this last revision”’, the 
Reich had attained all revisions without bloodshed. Never had Herr 
Hitler even touched the vital interests of the Western democracies, but 
his efforts were again and again opposed, especially by Britain. In the 
summer of 1933, for instance, a personal meeting was agreed on between 
him and M. Daladier at which German-French relations should be clarified 
and an armaments agreement reached. M. Daladier refused at the last 
moment. A few weeks later he was no longer Prime Minister. The 
reasons for his fall were apparently internal politics. 

“In Paris, however,” he went on, ‘“‘the sparrows were whistling it from the 
housetops that Britain was responsible for the fall of M. Daladier. Britain 
at that time saw danger in this man, who, as a man of the people and a 
soldier of the last war, might have understood Adolf Hitler, who was also 
a man of the people and a soldier of the last war.”’ 

He then said that understanding with Britain was “almost the funda- 
mental basis of the policy of the Fihrer’’. Germany made the following 
offers to Britain ; the naval agreements ; inviolability of Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg; Germany would respect British interests in the world 
and Britain those of Germany in the East; and an alliance of mutual 
assistance. Germany would renounce British military aid, but was pre- 
pared to place her Fleet at Britain’s disposal for the protection of the 
Empire. 

These proposals were rejected by Britain, but Germany had made 
similar approaches to other countries, and had “found their friendship”’. 
Thus, a true and sincere friendship had developed with Italy and with 
Japan. 

The conclusion of the pacts with Russia had put Germany’s foreign 
policy on a new basis. The Lebensraum of both Powers were contiguous, 
but did not cut into each other. Their economic demands supplemented 
each other in a simply ideal manner. The exchange of materials and pro- 
ducts would increase from year to year, and ‘“‘we shall reach the highest 
point of our turnover in a short time’. 

It had thus been shown that Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia could very 
well live in neighbourly friendship; it was surprising what strange dis- 
coveries were made by the British propaganda in order to conceal the 
importance of the understanding from the British people. 

Continuing, he said Germany had absolutely no interests in the 
American Continent, except those of trade, and only a pathological 
imagination could imagine points of conflict or of opposition between her 
and the United States. 


France did not want the war, he declared, and it was imposed on her 
by Great Britain. He could prove beyond all doubt that it had been 
systematically and secretly prepared for years by the present British 
Government. Nothing could be more false than the praise of the Munich 
Conference as Chamberlain’s great work in the interest of peace. He did 
not come to Munich in order to prevent war, but to postpone the war the 
British Government had decided upon. 

There had been continuous anti-German agitation in Britain, and all 
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sorts of preparations for war were made, for instance, by organizing the 
Ministry of Blockade as long as two years ago. 

The guarantee to Poland was only an excuse for the unleashing of the 
war, as was clear from the Government’s declaration that it was intended 
to be directed only against Germany ; not the inviolability of the Polish 
State, but armed resistance against Germany was Britain’s concern. The 
result of this neatly calculated policy followed according to programme; 
the Poles ‘‘fell into an ecstasy of megalomania’’. 

Again, the real intentions of Britain were shown. Instead of advising 
Poland to decide in favour of a still possible settlement with Germany, 
Britain incited the Poles to aggressive acts against Germany. 

Britain, through a statement by her Foreign Minister, rejected Signor 
Mussolini’s plan of Sept. 2 for a peaceful settlement, which had been 
accepted by Germany and France ; and “that the British Premier had the 
cheek to impute to Germany the sabotage of Signor Mussolini’s plan 
is a shattering proof of his uneasy conscience’. 

The British Government had also rejected “the magnificent peace offer 
that the Fiihrer made before the Reichstag on Oct. 6, and answered it with 
abuse which called forth utter indignation throughout the whole German 


” 


nation ’’. 


He next dealt with the “stupid lie” that Germany was striving for 
world domination. No such thing was possible nowadays, and moreover, 
there was no part of the world where the British flag was not waving 
against the will of the people in question, and where deeds of violence, 
robbery, and lies did not mark the path of British imperialism. 

Germany's aims were very limited. By reason of the new order in thie 


East she had colonizing space (Siedlungsraum) for generations, and was 
now trying to unite in this area the scattered German groups, which could 
be resettled there. 

Germany’s frontiers were now definitive, and with the exception of the 
return of the Colonies she had no demands against France and Britain. 

In inciting a war of life and death between the two peoples, he went on, 
Britain was playing a dangerous game with the fate of her Empire, and 
“if the British Government persists in this policy, it will go down to 
history as the gravedigger of the British Empire”’. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that Germany and Hitler had broken 
their promises showed the “insincerity and diléttantism of the British 
Government”. Not even the head of the British Empire believed this 
allegation to be true, and it was “‘not only the acme of hypocrisy, but more 
than that—i.e. a bottomless stupidity. It hits every one of the 80 million 
Germans ”’. 

British statesmen should avoid the word “perfidy”, and he cited the 
London Treaty of 1915, the promise to the Arabs, the promise of 1917 0! 
self-government to India, the British debt to the U.S.A., and the agree- 
ment of Sept. 1938 with Herr Hitler, broken by Mr. Chamberlain, as 
instances of British perfidy. 

Every word uttered by Mr. Chamberlain on Oct. 12, he went on, showed 
that “‘an abyss is yawning between the generous attitude of Herr Hitler 
and the materialistic obstinacy of Mr. Chamberlain”’. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s peace meant: “‘ Back to Versailles! Destroy National 
Socialism!” He had repulsed the Fiihrer’s hand and proved afresh that 
Britain wanted to wage this war against Germany. He concluded: 
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‘Germany takes up the challenge. The German people are now deter- 
mined to carry on this war that has been forced upon them, and not to 
lay down their weapons until the security of Germany in Europe is safe- 
guarded, and the guarantee created that another such attack on the 
German nation is excluded for all time. 

‘The Polish example has proved that it is not good to challenge Ger- 
many. Chamberlain and his accomplices will have their eyes opened and 
filled with tears in due course. . . . Fully conscious that right is on our side 
and that up to the very last moment we have done our best to avoid this 
war . . . we Shall see this struggle through with all our strength, and at 
the end there can but be a great German victory.” 


LORD HALIFAX’S STATEMENT ON OCTOBER 26 


IN the House of Lords on Oct. 26 Lord Halifax, replying to a debate on the 
international situation, began by saying that his reflection on the speech of 
his opposite number in Germany was that he had never seen an attempt 
more clumsy to divide England and France, for that seemed to be the plain 
purpose of the speech. 

‘Never’, he went on, “‘has confidence between France and ourselves 
been more complete and more intimate than to-day, and the speech gave 
me the conviction that, however unsuccessful Herr von Ribbentrop might 
have been in understanding the British people in peace, he was no more 
successful in understanding the joint mind of England and France. 

“The spectacle of Germany threatened with a dangerous attack by 
Poland and a short time ago by Czechoslovakia and the victim of sinister 
plotting by this country would, if the whole matter were not so serious, 
bring smiles to the lips of gods and men.” 

With regard to Russia, perhaps he had knowledge which some of the 
Opposition did not possess. To have a balanced picture of the whole 
situation it was necessary to remember that the recent Soviet action in 
regard to the Baltic States had caused anxiety not only in quarters imme- 
diately concerned, and that the situation that had been created was not 
by any means wholly clear. 

As far as he was aware there should be no conflict of interest between the 
Soviet and Finland that was not capable of adjustment. The British 
Government hoped that the discussions might be brought to a reasonable 
conclusion. 

He agreed that it had always been understood that the sole purpose of 
their discussions with Poland had been to provide against a case of 
aggression by Germany. In making that statement, he was not saying any- 
thing that would not carry the whole-hearted assent of the Polish Govern- 
ment, past and present. 

But when a noble lord suggested that it would be the policy of the present 
or any other British Government to recoil from pledges they had given and 
rom the understanding the pledges carried, he would allow him to say that 
no Government holding their place would ever ask the country to do any 
such thing. 

It was quite true that it made no difference to the Poles whether they 
were invaded from the East or the West, and nobody who knew what was 
now going on in several parts of Poland could feel any other than the 
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complete and utter tragedy of the suffering, which was likely to get worse 
this winter. 

“The last thing I would wish to do is to defend the action of the Soviet 
Government,” Lord Halifax added, “‘ but it is right to remember two things. 
First, that they would never have taken that action if the German 
Government had not started it and set the example that they did set when 
they invaded Poland without any declaration of war. 

“In the second place, it is perhaps again a matter of historical interest 
worth recalling that the action of the Soviet Government has been to 
advance the Russian boundary to what was substantially the boundary 
recommended at the time of the Versailles Conference by Lord Curzon, 
who was then Foreign Secretary.” 

“It is quite true,” he said, “‘that the Soviet Government, though their 
professed declaration of economic solidarity with Germany might have 
seemed to render it doubtful, do now appear willing to trade impartially 
with all the belligerents.”’ 

The British Government had taken advantage of that attitude by the 
conclusion of the recent agreement for the exchange of timber against 
rubber and tin, and were now examining the possibility of doing further 
trade, on the same basis of barter, which was the only basis possible in the 
present circumstances of the war. 


It was quite true that the visit of the Turkish Foreign Minister to 
Moscow had apparently produced no definite result, but it would be 
noted that after the conversations were concluded both Governments 
were at pains to show that their traditional friendship and their general 
relations remained unaffected by their failure to achieve an official agree- 
ment at that stage. 

It was a matter of great satisfaction to the British Government, which 
wished to see good relations maintained between Turkey and Russia, and 
wished that all the more now that the Anglo-French-Turkish agreement 
was concluded. 

Although the agreement did, in fact, little more than commit to paper 
the pre-existing will to collaboration between Great Britain and Turkey, 
it constituted a pretty firm guarantee against aggression in that part of 
the world. It was purely defensive and threatened the legitimate interests 
of no Power. It could only be called into operation by aggression. 

He emphasized the essentially mutual character of the terms. Great 
Britain and Turkey made the agreement as two countries meeting together 
on equal terms for the purposes for which they had a common and identical 
interest. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH TREATY WITH TURKEY 


THE tripartite Treaty between Turkey, France, and Great Britain 
was signed in Angora on Oct. 19. The text was issued as a White Paper, 
Cmd. 6123. 

The principal Articles are the following :— 

1. In the event of Turkey being involved in hostilities with a European 
Power in consequence of aggression by that Power against Turkey, thie 
French Government and the Government of the United Kingdom will 
co-operate effectively with the Turkish Government and will lend it all 
aid and assistance in their power. 
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to war in the Mediterranean area in which France and the United King- 
dom are involved, Turkey will collaborate effectively with France and 
the United Kingdom and will lend them all aid and assistance in its power. 

(2) In the event of an act of aggression by a European Power leading 
to war in the Mediterranean area in which Turkey is involved, France and 
the United Kingdom will collaborate effectively with Turkey and will lend 
it all aid and assistance in their power. 

3. So long as the guarantees given by France and the United Kingdom 
to Greece and Rumania by their respective declarations of April 13, 1939, 
remain in force Turkey will co-operate effectively with France and the 
United Kingdom and will lend them all aid and assistance in its power, 
in the event of France and the United Kingdom being engaged in hostili- 
ties in virtue of either of the said guarantees. 

4. In the event of the United Kingdom and France being involved 
in hostilities with a European Power in consequence of aggression com- 
mitted by that Power against either of those States without the provi- 
sions of Articles 2 or 3 being applicable, the High Contracting Parties will 
immediately consult together. 

It is nevertheless agreed that in such an eventuality Turkey will observe 
at least a benevolent neutrality towards France and the United Kingdom. 

5. Without prejudice to the provisions of Article 3 above, in the event 
of either: 

(1) Aggression by a European Power against another European State 
which the Government of one of the High Contracting Parties had, 
with the approval of that State, undertaken to assist in maintaining 
its independence or neutrality against such aggression, or 

(2) Aggression by a European Power which, while directed against 
another European State, constituted, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of one oi the High Contracting Parties, a menace to its own 
security, 

the High Contracting Parties will immediately consult together with a 
view to such common action as might be considered effective. 

Other articles declared that the Treaty was not directed against any 
country, and that its provisions were equally binding as bilateral obliga- 
tions between Turkey and each of the other parties; also that the parties 
would not conclude a separate peace except by common agreement. 

The Treaty remains in force for 15 years. 

Protocols attached to the Treaty. Two Protocols were also signed. The 
first provided that the Treaty should be put into force from the moment 
of its signature; and the second, which was an integral part of the 
Treaty, stated that ‘the obligations undertaken by Turkey . . . cannot 
compel that country to take action having as its effect, or involving as its 
consequence, entry into armed conflict with the U.S.S.R.”. 


2. (1) In the event of an act of aggression by a European Power leading 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


October 17 


The French communiqués reported the launching of a second attack by 
the Germans the previous afternoon over a front of 18 miles east of the 
Saar, and went on: “Our light advance elements withdrew gradually as 
planned, but our fire held up the enemy on the prearranged line. In anti- 
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cipation of this resumption of the German offensive the French Command 
a fortnight ago decided to withdraw to other positions those French 
divisions which had taken the offensive on German territory in order 
indirectly to assist the Polish armies. 

“The whole of the necessary movements were completed by Oct. 3. 
After that date we had only light advance elements and a few supporting 
units in contact with the enemy.” 

The second communiqué reported local activity along the whole front, 
which since the morning had remained stationary. 

Press reports estimated the German losses in the attack the previous 
morning at 500 men and 20 tanks, and in that of the afternoon at higher 
figures. 

The German communiqués claimed that the attacks had regained most 
of the territory occupied by the French. 

The British Air Ministry announced that ‘“‘subsequent to the reports of 
enemy activity on the East Coast this afternoon 2 enemy aircraft were 
later observed on the North East Coast, and were attacked by R.A.F. 
fighters. Both were shot down and fell into the sea. The crew of one has 
been rescued. Our aircraft returned safely.”’ 

Early in the day the Air Ministry announced that unidentified aircraft 
had been reported near Hull and Grimsby. Precautions were taken, but no 
enemy aircraft were identified. 

Enemy air reconnaissance activity along the East Coast had been 
reported during the day. One German machine was intercepted on the 
Yorkshire coast and pursued to sea. 

The Air Ministry also announced that successful daylight reconnaissance 
flights had been carried out over Western and Northern Germany on 
Oct. 16. 

The Admiralty announced in the evening that a second air attack had 
been carried out over the Orkneys from 12.30 p.m. to 2.30, by two forma- 
tions of 6 and 4 respectively. No damage was done, and no casualties 
sustained. One German aircraft was reported to have been destroyed. 

A French communiqué reported the capture of a German merchantman 
in the Atlantic. 

Statements by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill ve the raid on Scapa 
Flow and the loss of the Royal Oak. (See Special Note.) 


October 18 


The French communiqués reported activity during the night on both 
sides by contact units; also ambushes and trench raids. There was no 
change on the whole during the day, though reconnoitring units had been 
very active. 

It was estimated in Paris that the attacks of Oct. 16 cost the Germans 
about 5,000 casualties. The French losses were very small. 

The British Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft, apparently on 
reconnaissance, were seen to approach Scapa Flow from the direction 0! 
Kirkwall and Duncansby Head. No bombs were dropped. 

Local reports stated that the machines were engaged by fighters and 
fired on by anti-aircraft guns, but with what result was not known. Iwo 
flights of enemy aeroplanes were reported over Pentland Firth. 

The sinking was reported of the liners Yorkshire and City of Mandalay 
in the Atlantic. The American steamer Independence Hail picked up 
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300 survivors from the two ships. Fifty-eight people were lost from the 
crew and passengers of the Yorkshire. 


October 19 


The French communiqué reported that the Germans had launched an 
attack in force on Oct. 16 at a spot some 4 miles east of the Moselle and 
18 miles east of the Saar. The attacks fell short. The cavalry units, with 
some infantry support, left alone to keep contact after the withdrawal of 
the bulk of the divisions which had conducted the offensive at the 
beginning of Sept., withdrew in accordance with orders received at the very 
beginning of the artillery preparation. 

This movement had been successfully effected over the whole front on 
a depth which at certain points amounted to nearly 6 miles. The units 
involved took their stand as had been planned on a line organized before- 
hand, far in advance of the permanent fortifications, and only suffered very 
slight losses. One German raid carried out at 4 a.m. had, however, resulted 
in a detachment of 50 men and an officer being cut off and compelled to 
surrender. 

Owing to very bad weather during the day air activity was nil and 
activity generally was reduced to a minimum. 

The British Air Ministry announced that on the previous night the Air 
Force had conducted a successful reconnaissance over north-west Germany. 
The aircraft reached their objectives and all returned safely. 

German official review of the operations. (See Special Note.) 


October 20 


The French communiqué reported the capture of a few prisoners during 
patrol activity between the Moselle and the Saar, and local artillery 
activity in the same area. All was quiet generally east of the Saar. 

It was pointed out in Paris that 28 German aeroplanes had come down in 
the French lines since the war began, which contrasted with the German 
assertion that their total losses on the Western Front in that period had 
been 11 machines. 

The Air Ministry and the Ministry of Home Security stated that “a 
number of aircraft, believed to have been German, attempted to make 
reconnaissances in the Firth of Forth area during the morning and early 
afternoon. R.A.F. fighters took off to intercept them, but they disap- 
peared before contact was established. Air raid warning was sounded over 
Edinburgh shortly after 11 a.m., and extended to Dundee. .. .” 

A second warning was given in Edinburgh soon after noon, on the 
appearance of other unidentified aircraft in the Firth of Forth area, but no 
raid took place. 

Work was suspended in Edinburgh for about 3 hours owing to warnings, 
and it was officially stated afterwards that German aircraft had been seen 
overhead and heading north. 


October 21 


The French communiqué stated that the day had been marked by a 
certain amount of artillery action. The previous night was quiet, though 
patrols were active. 

The German communiqué reported lively activity of the artillery and of 
reconnaissance patrols on certain sectors in the frontier region between 
the Moselle and Saarbriicken. 
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The enemy had evacuated the Warndt Forest the previous day, with the 
exception of two hills close to the frontier. 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft had been sighted that 
morning by a convoy in the North Sea. In response to a signal fighter 
aircraft were despatched, and the enemy made off. In the afternoon an 
attack was made on the convoy. The escort vessels opened fire, and British 
fighters inflicted casualties on the enemy. 

Later the Admiralty and Air Ministry announced that 12 enemy air- 
craft took part in the attack, of which at least 3 were brought down by 
British fighters, and a fourth was forced to land on the sea. There were no 
hits on any British ship and no casualties either to aircraft or vessels. 

Air raid alarms were sounded at Hull, Grimsby, and other places in 
Lincolnshire. Two unidentified aircraft were sighted, but no bombs were 
dropped. 

The sound of heavy gunfire was heard at sea off the Yorkshire coast. 

The Swedish steamer Gustav Adolf was sunk in the North Sea, and the 
German patrol boat Este was sunk by mines and some 50 lives lost. The 
vessel was in the German minefield off Denmark. 

The Norwegian tanker Deodata was sunk in the North Sea. 


October 22 


The French communiqué reported that both the previous night and the 
day had been quiet, except that at several points there had been ambushes 
and patrols. 

The German High Command stated that with the exception of slight 
activity by artillery and reconnaissance troops there was nothing special 
to report. 

The trenches on the German bank of the Moselle were reported, from the 
Luxembourg frontier, to be inundated owing to recent heavy rain. 

German aircraft appeared off the Scottish coast and one was shot down 
by British fighters. They were also seen off the North-East coast, but did 
not cross the coast. No bombs were dropped. 

It was learnt that the French steamer Vermont had been sunk on 
Oct. 16. Two of the crew were killed by shell fire, and the rest rescued by a 
British warship. 


October 23 


The French communiqué reported quiet during the night, and during the 
day marked activity on the part of advance units, particularly west of the 
Saar. 

The German High Command stated that except for artillery and patrol 
activities there were no operations. 

The British Air Ministry announced that two attacks had been made 
on U-boats in the Atlantic and the North Sea respectively, and that both 
were believed to have been successful. 

An air raid warning was sounded in the Firth of Forth owing to the 
approach of unidentified aircraft. There were no developments. 

News was received of the loss by enemy action of the British steamers 
Sea Venture and Whitemantle. Fourteen of the crew of the latter were 
reported missing. 

The Swedish steamer Albania was sunk by a submarine in the North 
Sea. Two of the crew were killed and 2 wounded. The ship was en route 
for Sweden. 
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October 24 


The French communiqué reported raids and ambushes at several points, 
and fairly sharp engagements towards the south-eastern border of Warndt 
Forest, where one of the posts, attacked by the enemy, was relieved by a 
counter-attack which was immediately launched. 

The Germans attacked a village west of Forbach and got within bomb- 
ing range of the French position, but were driven off. 

Along the Rhine sector the Germans resumed their front line propa- 
ganda by loud-speaker. 

It was learnt that Territorial Army anti-aircraft regiments had joined 
the British Forces on the Western Front. 

The Greek steamer K. Hadjipateras was sunk by a submarine in the 
North Sea. Three of the crew and an English pilot were lost. 

Five German airmen whose 2 planes had been brought down in the 
North Sea by British fighters were rescued by British ships and landed on 
the East coast. 


October 25 


The French communigués reported a quiet night but activity by patrols 
and artillery west of the Saar. During the day reconnaissance units of both 
sides were active. A German detachment in the region close to the Moselle 
was repulsed. 

The German High Command stated that “enemy rearguard troops, one 
company strong, which were occupying German territory west of Voelk- 
lingen, have been attacked and driven back across the frontier”’. 

The Air Ministry announced that the reconnaissances carried out during 
the previous 24 hours included night flights over Berlin, Magdeburg, and 
Hamburg. All the aeroplanes returned safely. 

The sinking was reported of the Ledbury, Stonegate, Tafna, Menin Ridge, 
and Clan Chisholm. The Stonegate was believed to have been sunk by the 
battleship Deutschland, which afterwards seized the City of Flint. Twenty- 
four European and 20 native seamen were reported missing from the 5 
vessels. 

The Deutschland was also stated to have sunk the Norwegian steamer 
Lorentz Hansen, whose crew were saved by another Norwegian vessel. 


October 26 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night, with bad weather, and 
later, encounters between contact units and artillery action on both sides at 
various points. 

Some German patrols were ambushed, and a few prisoners made. 

It was stated in Paris that the German losses in the attacks on Oct. 16 
were estimated at 2 and possibly 3 thousand men. 

The Air Ministry announced that it had been ascertained that at least 
7 out of 12 German aircraft failed to return after the attack on the British 
convoy on Oct. 21 in the North Sea. 

The Admiralty announced that the wreck of a U-boat had been found on 
the Goodwin Sands. 

The release was reported, by the Tass Agency, of the City of Flint, which 
was requested to leave port at once. 

It was announced in London that, during the week ending Oct. 25, 5 
German steamers had been seized by British warships and 1, which was 
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stopped, had scuttled herself to avoid capture. Those captured aggregated 
28,367 tons. 


October 27 


The Air Ministry announced the bringing down of a German plane 
attempting reconnaissance in the Firth of Forth. Two of the crew were 
captured, and the 2 others killed. 

The Ministry also announced that R.A.F. machines had made recon- 
naissance flights over certain areas of Southern Germany the previous 
night. All returned safely. 

The French Ministry of Marine announced that sea patrols had picked 
up the bodies of German officers and men belonging to a sunken U-boat. 


October 29 


The French communiqués reported very reduced activity during the 
night, and quiet generally during the day. 

The German High Command reported the repulse of a local attack in the 
frontier area west of the Warndt the previous day, and increased artillery 
activity. 

A French Air Force report stated that between Sept. 3 and Oct. 20 
France lost 8 chaser planes, as against 24 German machines brought down. 
In the same period over 250 day and 74 night reconnaissance flights were 
made. 

The German High Command announced that 3 U-boats had been lost at 
sea ; and claimed that, between Oct. 12 and 25, 22 ships, with a total ton- 
nage of 109,370 gross, had been sunk. 

Since the war began 115 ships, with a tonnage of 475,321 gross, had been 
sunk. The actual total was probably higher, as unconfirmed reports had 
been disregarded. 

A Norwegian steamer was sunk in the North Sea, by means unknown. 

The British steamer Malabar was sunk by a U-boat, and 5 of the crew 
killed. 

A French Ministry of Marine communiqué stated that in the first 2 months 
of the war 6 French merchantmen, aggregating 41,000 tons, were lost. 
Four German ships were captured, 1 of which was sunk by her crew. The 
other 3 were being made use of. 


October 30 


The French communiqués reported quiet during the night, and the re- 
pulse of several enemy raiding parties. During the day there was activity 
by contact units on the whole front. French chaser and reconnaissanc 
aircraft were intensely active. 

The Air Ministry announced that the R.A.F. had made extensive recon- 
naissances of aerodromes in North Germany during the day. In spite o! 
opposition much valuable information was obtained and many photos 
taken. 

Up till midnight 1 machine had not returned. 

The Air Ministry and Ministry of Home Security announced that an 
air-raid warning was given in the East Kent area in the morning, owing to 
the presence of unidentified aircraft off the Essex coast, proceeding south. 
British fighters went up to investigate. 

An enemy aircraft was also observed off the north-east coast during the 
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morning. Fighter aircraft went up to investigate, whereupon the enemy 
‘plane made off in an easterly direction before contact could be made. 

A fight between a British and a German ’plane was reported to have 
taken place over Berwickshire. 

The Admiralty announced that 1 of the destroyer flotillas came into 
action with 2 German bombers south of the Dogger Bank. There were no 
casualties in or damage to the destroyers, and it was not known whether 
the enemy suffered any damage. 

The Finnish steamer Juno was sunk in the North Sea. The crew were 
rescued. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Oct. 17.—The Minister of Agriculture announced the conclusion of 
negotiations with the British Government for the sale to the U.K. of 
170,000 tons of beef and 30,000 tons of mutton, for delivery f.o.b. within 
16 weeks. 

Oct. 24.—The Foreign Minister received a communication from the 
German Ambassador suggesting that Argentine citizens should be warned 
against travelling in British and French ships because German warships 
might be obliged to use arms against them. 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 18.—The Minister of Defence announced that the Navy had been 
reinforced by the addition of over 30 requisitioned ships since the war 
began, ranging from armed merchant cruisers to mine-sweepers. The 
personnel had risen from 5,000 to 10,000. 

Oct. 20.—The Prime Minister announced that between 15 and 20,000 
men would be called up in January for compulsory training. (This had 
been abolished in 1929.) The first draft would consist of single men reaching 
the age of 21 on July 1, 1940. 

Oct. 22.—The Prime Minister, speaking at a Church service, said that he 
disagreed with the theory that they were fighting one man, and that the 
war would be won if he was overthrown. “Our fight’’, he declared, “‘is 
against a series of principles of the conduct of government, the continued 
existence of which is intolerable. If Hitler ceased to exist the war would 
continue, because the system exists in far more hearts than Hitler’s.” 


BELGIUM 

Oct. 17.—A manifesto was issued over the signatures of the Professors 
of Brussels University, most of the members of the Académie des Lettres, 
the Burgomaster of Brussels, and other leading citizens stating that 
neutrality of the State did not necessarily imply personal neutrality nor 
impose silence on the individual conscience. 

In existing circumstances it was the citizen’s duty not to oppose the 
Government’s policy of neutrality, but the signatories could not but 
choose between those who planned together to unleash war and those who 
did everything possible to solve the dispute by negotiation. They could 
not place on the same level their old companions in arms and those who 
for nearly 4 years inflicted on Belgium the cruellest of military occupations. 

Oct. 20.—The Foreign Minister received the German Ambassador, who 
communicated to him the decision of his Government to torpedo without 
warning all neutral ships that allowed themselves to be convoyed by 
British or French vessels. 

Oct. 22.—-German report of Belgian Foreign Minister’s reply to announce- 
ment re sinking of convoyed ships. (See Germany.) 

In Brussels, in official circles, it was declared that no British offer to 
convoy Belgian vessels had been made to the Government. 

Oct. 27.—The King, in a broadcast to the U.S.A. (at the invitation of 
The Forum), said: ‘As I am convinced that my country is defending 
civilization by the attitude it has taken up towards the conflict . . . I feel 
that I may limit myself to explaining that attitude, which responds fully 
to the will, the courage, and the honour of the Belgian people. Neutrality 
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is a vital matter for Belgian interests. Peace is the condition of life or 
death for the Belgian people. . . . Side by side with Holland, Belgium 
forms an islet of peace in the interest of all. She constitutes an element 
of that conciliation which alone can save our civilization from the abyss 
towards which it would be precipitated by a general war.”’ 

If they were attacked, however, they would not hesitate to fight with the 
same conviction as in 1914, but with forces ro times stronger. 

M. Spaak, in a broadcast to the nation, declared that Belgium must not 
again become the battlefield of Europe, and went on, “self-imposed 
neutrality involves certain duties. A small, irresponsible minority appear 
to wish Belgium to take sides with one or other of the belligerents. Each 
act and word may have repercussions. Belgian neutrality . . . should have 
the support of public opinion. 

‘There is no question of preventing the expression of certain personal 
sentiments, but discipline is indispensable.” 

German warning as to anti-German propaganda. (See Germany.) 


BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 

Oct. 19.—Reports were current, through Dutch channels, that many 
Roman Catholic dignitaries had been deported to Germany, and fears 
were expressed that they had been sent to Dachau. 

Oct. 20.—Many Czech steel-workers who had been drafted to Germany 
during the summer were reported to be returning to Bohemia and to be 
stating that there was much discontent and disillusionment among 
German workers. 

Oct. 21.—According to reports from business men from neutral countries 
industry in the country was suffering severely from war burdens, and 
factories producing consumers’ goods were running far below capacity 
owing to lack of raw materials and the removal of skilled workers to the 
arms factories. 

The shoe firm of Bata was stated to have dismissed 5,000 workers since 
the beginning of Sept. owing to scarcity of rubber and leather. 

Oct. 23.—Copies of Mein Kampf and anti-Communist literature were 
removed from bookshops in Prague. 

Oct. 25.—Reports were current of the arrest of 52 persons in Prague and 
elsewhere. 

Oct. 26.—Reports from Hungarian sources stated that some 75 arrests 
were taking place daily in the Protectorate, following the introduction by 
the Gestapo of a system of denunciation. Advantage of this was being 
taken by Czech citizens of German blood with grudges against officials 
and others dating from the time of the Republic. 

Among people in custody were a former Mayor of Prague, the leader of 
the Sokol, and the son of a former Minister of Finance. A former War 
Minister was reported to have died in prison. 

The press received orders to stop printing anti-Soviet articles. 

Many Jews were stated to have been sent to Lublin, but without their 
families, and it was accordingly believed that they were engaged in building 
defence lines on the Russian frontier. 

Oct. 28.—The 21st anniversary of the foundation of the Czech Republic 
was celebrated in Prague by quiet demonstrations, the people wearing 
national costumes and colours. The Wencelas Square was cleared several 
ae by the police, and eventually closed to traffic. Some arrests were 
made. 
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BOLIVIA 


Oct. 26.—General Bilbao, C.-in-C. of the Army, was arrested for plotting 
a revolution. He was deported, and martial law was proclaimed. 


BULGARIA 


Oct. 19.—The Cabinet resigned. 

Oct. 23.—M. Kiosseivanoff formed a new Cabinet, taking the Portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs himself. Other Ministers were: Finance, M. Bojiloff; the 
Interior, General Nedeff; Justice, M. Mitakoff; War, General Daskaloff; 
Commerce, Prof. Zagoroff; Agriculture, M. Bagrianoff ; and Public Works, 
M. Vassileff. 

The new Ministers were those of Justice, Commerce, and Public Works; 
the rest having held the same office in the previous Cabinet. Most of them 
were Independents, and only one was a Member of Parliament. 

Oct. 25.—The Government issued a declaration reaffirming their deter- 
mination to pursue a policy of neutrality based on friendly relations with 
all the Powers. 

Parliament was dissolved, and the elections fixed for Dec. 24 and later 
dates. (It was believed in Sofia that if the Government had met Parliament, 
which was due to open on Oct. 28, it would have been defeated.) 

Oct. 27.—An Italian trade delegation arrived in Sofia. 


CANADA 


Oct. 23.—The Department for External Affairs issued a statement to the 
effect that careful and complete investigation had proved conclusively 


that the Athenia carried no guns, ammunition, or munitions of war of any 
nature, either as cargo or as stores. 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Mackenzie King, in a broadcast, said the war against 
Germany was a Crusade to save Christian civilization, as the Nazi doctrine 
was the very antithesis of the Christian Gospel. If it prevailed there would 
be an end to Christian civilization. He went on: 

“It will prevail unless men are prepared to sacrifice their lives in oppos- 
ing it... . The time has come when to save our Christian civilization we 
must be prepared to lay down our lives for its preservation. The young 
men who are enlisting to-day . . . are first and foremost defenders of the 
faith.” 

The Prime Minister’s Office announced that contracts had been signed for 
the supply to Great Britain of 420 million lb. of electrolytic copper, to be 
delivered within about 12 months. The contracts were subject to renewal. 

Mr. Crerar in London. (See Great Britain.) 


CHILE 


Oct. 22.—The German steamer Dresden left Valparaiso unexpectedly. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Oct. 18.—A number of Soviet officers, described as military advisers to 
Chiang Kai-shek, were reported, from Japanese sources, to have arrived 
in Chungking by air from the U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 20.—Rumours were current of the negotiation of a Soviet-Chinese 
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military pact, but Chinese circles in Chungking discounted them as 
Japanese propaganda intended to alarm the British into exerting pressure 
on the Chinese to conclude peace with Japan. 

Reports were also current (repeated by the Domei Agency) that the 
Soviet Government had made two demands on Chiang Kai-shek, ie. 
Soviet troops to be stationed in Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia ; and North- 
west China to be ‘‘Sovietized”’ under the Chinese Communist Party. 

Oct. 22.—Denial of reports ve Soviet demands. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 25.—The Secretary-General of the Central Kuomintang told the 
press in Chungking that there could be no question of China considering 
any peace proposals unless the Japanese forces were completely with- 
drawn from Chinese territory. He denied categorically reports of Soviet 
demands on China, and at the same time said there was close friendship 
with Russia which was “bound to grow daily, as the basic views and 
interests of the two nations are identical”’. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Oct. 18.—An agreement settling the Kulangsu dispute was signed in 
Shanghai between the Council of the International Settlement and the 
Japanese. Japan was granted a share in the policing of the Settlement, 
but the U.S. and Japanese marines were withdrawn, and junk traffic with 
the mainland restored. (The British and French sailors had been with- 
drawn when war in Europe broke out.) 

Oct. 20.—A municipal policeman of the Shanghai International Settle- 
ment was killed and a Sikh policeman wounded by “ puppet”’ plain-clothes 
policemen. 

The Commissioner-General of the Municipal Council described the out- 
rage as “‘a dastardly attack which will shock all Governments having 
nationals in China’”’. 

Oct. 22.—Gunmen of Wang Ching-wei’s Defence Corps attacked the 
police from a fortified house in the western area of Shanghai outside the 
International Settlement, and a fight ensued in which a Chinese policeman 
and 4 gunmen were killed and several wounded. 

The house was afterwards occupied by Japanese gendarmes, who re- 
moved some 25 inmates. Italian marines, in whose defence sector the 
fighting occurred, afterwards patrolled the area. 

Three Chinese gunmen broke their way into a house in the heart of the 
Settlement during the wedding of a minor “puppet”’ official and killed 
6 people, wounding many others. 


NORTH CHINA 


Oct. 28.—Japanese planes completed a series of ten raids on Sianfu in 
which they claimed to have destroyed the city. Altogether 18 towns in 
Shensi were stated to have been raided, without opposition from Chinese 
aircraft or anti-aircraft guns. 


DENMARK 

Oct. 24.—The Foreign Office received a request from the German 
Minister in Copenhagen that Danish subjects should be notified of the 
danger they ran in travelling in British and French ships. Not only would 
warships escorting convoys be attacked, but also every ship in the convoy. 
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EGYPT 


Oct. 18.—The Senate, by 68 votes to 59, approved a Royal Decree giving 
the Government full powers. 

Oct. 20.—The press welcomed the Anglo-Turkish Treaty, and A] 
Mokattam declared that it brought the entire Middle East on to the side of 
the Allies. The leading Opposition paper, Al Balagh, said it greatly 
strengthened Egypt’s Treaty with Great Britain by forming a solid bloc of 
the Balkan countries (Bulgaria was not mentioned), Egypt, and Turkey, 
with Britain and France, pledged to maintain peace in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


ESTONIA 


Oct. 18.—The C.-in-C. of the Army issued orders forbidding telephone 
and wireless communication with places abroad and instituting strict 
censorship of all postal and telegraphic communications, and telephonic 
communications within Estonia. 

Foreigners were prohibited from staying in Tallinn, Oesel Island, and 
certain other places without a permit. 

Oct. 20.—The Baltic Germans began leaving for Gdynia. 

Oct. 22.—A steamer left Tallinn with 400 Germans. 

Oct. 23.—The Minister of War gave a farewell dinner to military and 
naval officers who had chosen to give up the Estonian service and citizen- 
ship to become Reich citizens, and the Mayor of Tallinn similarly enter- 
tained departing town councillors. 

Oct. 24.—The process of admitting the Soviet troops and distributing 
them to their allotted posts was completed. 

A vessel carrying 1,007 Germans left Tallinn. 


Oct. 27.—Reports were current that many Communists had been 
arrested. Messages through Finnish channels stated that full agreement 
had been reached between the Soviet and Estonian Governments by 
which any attempt by Estonian Communists to create a political crisis 
should be suppressed. 


FINLAND 


Oct. 18.—President Kallio left for Stockholm. 

The German Legation advised all Reich Germans to liquidate their 
business and voluntarily return to Germany, and a repatriation bureau 
was opened in Helsinki. 

Oct. 19.—Issue of statement after Stockholm conference and broadcast 
by President Kallio. (See Sweden.) 

Oct. 21.—M. Paasikivi left for Moscow with the Government’s counter- 
proposals. He was accompanied by M. Tanner, the Minister of Finance, 
who was a co-signatory with M. Paasikivi of the Treaty of 1920 with 
Russia, and a leading Social Democrat. 

The Government decided to float a Defence Loan of 500 million marks, 
with interest at 5 per cent. 

A Bill was signed by the President revising the 1940 Budget, which 
became obsolete (though prepared only in the summer) in consequence 0! 
the war and the existing crisis. The deficit was estimated at 418 million 
marks, which would be made up by fresh taxation and the loan. 

Oct. 24.—The Government issued a statement declaring that the Soviet 
negotiators had presented new proposals for settling outstanding questions. 
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This had led to the Finnish delegates to say that they must return home 
for new instructions. 

Oct. 26.—The whole of the delegation to Moscow arrived back in 
Helsinki with new Soviet proposals. 

Oct. 30.—It was announced that Dr. Paasikivi had received a personal 
message from President Roosevelt expressing warm sympathy with Fin- 
land’s cause and asking to be informed immediately if the negotiations 
took a turn which “threatened Finland’s position”. 


FRANCE 


Oct. 17.—General Lord Gort, speaking at a lunch to representatives of 
the British Dominions and U.S. press, said the Army regarded them as 
being ‘‘collaborators and co-operators”’, and asked them to have patience 
under the very necessary restrictions placed on them. 

Oct. 18.—The Minister for Air had a discussion with Sir Kingsley Wood 
at which complete agreement was established on ail points regarding 
co-operation. 

Oct. 19.--Signature of the Anglo-French Treaty with Turkey. (See 
Special Note.) 

Oct. 22.—The official wireless commentator, after reading the war com- 
munigué, said, ‘“‘we must emphasize the very important factor of the 
British troops coming into the line. It is of practical and moral impor- 
tance’. It was also stated in Paris that the second 100,000 men of the 
B.E.F. were moving quickly up the line. 

The Polish Embassy in Paris denied categorically that Poland had ever 
used or received supplies of poison gas. She had observed strictly the 
terms of the 1925 Convention, and in the course of the war the army had 
‘never anywhere employed either toxic gas shells or bombs. Projectiles 
of this kind have never been supplied to Poland by any of her allies’. 

Oct. 24.—It was learnt that 70 tons of gold belonging to the Polish 
Government had reached Paris. 

Oct. 25.—A semi-official statement on Ribbentrop’s speech remarked 
that it harped on themes too hackneyed to deserve lengthy refutation ; it 
was the usual attempt to break up the Franco-British understanding by 
arguments at once coarse and naive. The French people would receive his 
assertions with a shrug of the shoulders, for “our people have rarely in 
their history had a more lucid and resolute conception of the motives 
which led them to take up arms”. 

“Von Ribbentrop teaches us”’, it went on, “that since the invasion of 
Poland the ‘vital spaces’ of the Reich and Russia touch, but do not cut 
across, each other. This passage casts an edifying light on that in which 
the German Foreign Minister reproaches Great Britain with oppressing 
other peoples. The modern world shows no example of ‘colonization’ 
carried out with such cunning and cruelty as the occupation which has 
placed more than 25 million Slavs under German domination.” 

By declaring that her new frontiers were unalterable Germany proposed 
to the Western democracies a shameful bargain by which they would 
ignore the enslavement of the rest of Europe in return for a guarantee 
for how long ?—of their own territorial integrity. 

As for von Ribbentrop’s threats against England, they would find her 
as strong as she was resolute—and with France by her side. 

Oct. 26.—Dr. Roos, the former Alsatian autonomist, was sentenced to 
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death by a Military Court at Nancy for divulging military secrets to 
Germany. 

Oct. 27.—Reports reached Paris that large numbers of German troops 
were concentrated along the northern German littoral, and also on the 
lines between Aachen and Duisberg. 

The Government decided to demobilize the 1910 class (men aged 40). 

Oct. 28.—The Cabinet authorized the Presidential ratification of the 
Treaty with Turkey. 

Oct. 30.—M. Paul Reynaud entertained the delegation of the French- 
British Committee in the House of Commons, who were afterwards 
received by M. Daladier and, later, by M. Herriot. 


GERMANY 

Oct. 17.—Officials in Berlin stated that the second attack on Scapa 
Flow was part of a series of lightning assaults by bombers and submarines 
designed to “bring Britain to her knees’’. They declared that after a 
week or ten days of uninterrupted attacking “ Britain will see what is left 
of her Fleet”’. 

The News Agency denied the report of the arrest of Field-Marshal von 
Blomberg and other Army officers. 

The D.A.Z. declared that the torpedoing of the Royal Oak and the 
Repulse was the best answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, and the Bérsen 
Zeitung stated that the German submarine weapon had developed much 
faster than the British methods of defence. 

Reports, through Swedish channels, stated that large numbers of Polish 
prisoners, stated to total 110,000, were being employed as agricultural 
labourers under the designation of Arbeitstruppe. They were segregated 
behind barbed wire fences and allowed no contact with the German 
peasantry, nor were they paid any wages, but only given prisoners’ dockets, 
exchangeable for certain commodities. 

Reports were current that Herr Hitler had sent a personal message to 
Stalin by special messenger. 

Oct. 18.—The wireless bulletins asserted that the Repulse had been put 
out of action in the air raid on Scapa Flow, and that the Hood was in dock 
as the result of damage from aircraft bombs. 

Commander Prien, who sank the Royal Oak, arrived in Berlin and was 
received by Herr Hitler, who conferred on him the highest grade of the 
Iron Cross. 

It was stated in Berlin in “authoritative circles’ that the Soviet pro- 
posals to Finland, about which Germany was fully informed, did not in- 
volve any danger to Finland, but that Germany was convinced that all 
the northern States must be prepared to reorganize their relations with 
Russia. 

Germany believed that peace would be maintained in the North and 
East European spheres. She had settled her own relations with Moscow 
with a “roo per cent.” clarity, and it was now for the Baltic States to 
try to arrange their relations with Russia by themselves. Germany had 
no wish to be involved in their affairs. 

The idea of ‘“‘spheres of interest”’ in that part of Europe was not at all 
recognized in Berlin. 

Oct. 19.—Herr Hitler issued a decree as to the future government of 
Poland, under which provision was to be made for concentrating 3 million 
Jews in a territory of their own with Lublin as the capital. 
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A new Polish state, with Warsaw as the capital, would be set up, some 
100,000 square kilometres in area i.e. about half the size of the German 
area. 

Oct. 20.—The German Ambassador in Moscow arrived in Berlin. 

Herr Hitler ratified the Treaty of Friendship and Frontiers with Russia, 
signed on Sept. 28, and the Protocol of Oct. 4 defining the frontier in 
Poland. 

Semi-official comment on the Anglo-French Treaty with Turkey de- 
scribed it as diminishing the chances of peace. If Turkey were so blind as 
to follow Poland’s example she must take the consequences. 

The National Zeitung said that Turkey must “be fully aware of the 
evil results likely to ensue from a sacrifice of Turkish interests at the 
behest of the Western Powers”’. 

The News Agency announced that 9g special Courts were already work- 
ing, together with military courts, in occupied Poland, and some 200 legal 
experts were engaged in the work of reconstruction. 

Oct. 21.—Herr Hitler ordered all Nazi Gauleiter throughout the Reich 
to come to Berlin for important consultations. He received Herr von 
Papen. 

Reports via Danish channels stated that a 4-year plan to enforce the 
blockade of Britain had been drafted by Herr Daitz, president of a new 
body to deal with the blockade entitled the “Society for European econo- 
mic planning and large scale economics’. 

The News Agency announced that Herr Hitler had received the Slovak 
Minister, to whom he had declared that Germany would “comply with the 
wishes of the Slovak Government, made on historical and racial grounds, 
that the areas occupied by the former Polish State in the years 1920, 1924, 
and 1938 should be united with Slovakia’. The reincorporation of these 
districts would be arranged in a State agreement between Germany and 
Slovakia. 

Signature of Agreement with Italy ve transfer of inhabitants of the Alto 
Adige. (See Italy.) 

The wireless stations announced the arrival in Berlin of the first group of 
Germans from Estonia, a vessel carrying 464 people having reached 
Danzig the previous day. 

Oct. 22.—Dr. Goebbels broadcast an attack on England in which he 
declared that the charge against Mr. Churchill of sinking the Athenia had 
been proved “by the unimpeachable evidence of the American witness, 
Anderson”’. 

He asked Mr. Churchill how he dared say that the ship was sunk by a 
U-boat when he knew that she was sunk by 3 British destroyers. 

The News Agency stated that the Belgian Foreign Minister, replying to 
the notification as to sinking of ships accepting a British convoy, had said 
that the Belgian Government did not intend to accept the British offer. 

Oct. 23.—The Ministry of Finance ordered a 5 per cent. increase (from 
20 to 25 per cent.) in the levy on Jews, to raise the 1,000 million mark 
atonement fine for the murder of Herr vom Rath. (The final instalment 
was due ou Nov. 15.) 

Reports were current, from Swiss sources, that several senior Army 
officers had been retired for supporting the Monarchist movement, includ- 
ing General von Hammerstein, a former Chief of the General Staff. 

Protest by the Vatican against oppression of the Church in Poland. (See 
Vatican City.) 
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The News Agency announced that “As to Germany’s peace conditions, 
there come into question only the principles laid down by the Leader in 
his Reichstag speech, in which he showed the world the way to peace. 

“The Fihrer’s hand of peace was brutally rejected in London. Mr. 
Chamberlain did not want peace ; he decided on war. Thereby the situation 
was once for all cleared up for Germany. There is not the slightest reason 
for Germany to set forth fresh conditions for a peace drive.”’ 

The wireless bulletins, referring to the gold of the National Bank of 
Poland which had been removed before the German occupation, suggested 
that it might be handed to Turkey by the British Government. 

The broadcaster also referred to Dr. Goebbels’s charges against Mr. 
Churchill and said that the latter’s silence in the face of the questions 
asked him would prove to the world that he could not exonerate himself, 
and condemn him as the criminal who was prepared to sacrifice innocent 
lives in order to bring the U.S.A. into the war. 

Allusions, in the broadcasts, to the allegation that Britain had supplied 
poison gas to Poland were accompanied by the statement that the British 
Government had given gas masks to the whole population because they 
intended to use gas themselves. Germany might therefore be forced to 
“unavoidable retaliation’”’. 

The Bérsen Zeitung published a special number about Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, their trade, and their place in the Central European 
system. Articles pointed out that these countries had the highest standard 
of living in Europe, and that German trade would find rich possibilities 
there when Great Britain was excluded by the blockade. 

Germany could supply them with all the coal, potash, nitrogen, alu- 
minium, magnesium, pig iron, and semi-manufactured machinery they 
required and would be a willing buyer of all their exports. 

Oct. 24.—The News Agency reported that agreement had been reached 
in Moscow for the delivery to Germany of one million tons of fodder and 
grain, to begin in a few days and be completed in 2 months. According to 
reports from Dutch sources, the grain would be used for fodder only, being 
unfit for human consumption. 

The Hitler Youth leaders issued a programme providing for military 
training for all youths between 16 and 18. Those working all the week would 
do this on Sundays. 

Reports through Hungarian channels stated that all Jews in Vienna had 
been ordered to prepare for evacuation to the new Jewish State around 
Lublin, and some reports stated that the order applied to all the Jews in 
Germany, and in Bohemia and Moravia. 

Herr von Ribbentrop’s speech at Danzig. (See Special Note.) 

Oct. 25.—The Essen National Zeitung stated that “the moment has 
come when the war which Britain wanted must shower down on the 
British Isles themselves’. Herr von Ribbentrop’s speech marked the 
point after which the attack must begin, and “now that the Fihrer’s out- 
stretched hand has been rejected with insulting arrogance, weapons must 
speak”’. 

The Reich Government announced that tax bonds would not be 
accepted in payment of the new war taxes, and that the scheme launched 
on March 24 was being wound up, as it was not suitable for use in war 
time. (The exchange value of the taxation credit certificates had fallen to 


94 per cent.) 
A decree published in the Official Gazette stated that German Poland had 
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been placed under a “ general Governor for the occupied Polish territories’, 
and that Dr. Frank had been appointed, with Dr. Seyss-Inquart as his 
deputy. 

esi broadcast announcing forthcoming transfer to Germany of Ger- 
mans in South-Eastern Europe. (See Italy.) 

Diplomatische-Korrespondenz, welcoming the German Balts, said “‘new 
and heavy tasks are now allotted to the Baltic Germans. They will settle 
in districts where the stones are eloquent of what German culture has 
created and where Polish management has made things so bad that new 
conditions of order can only be restored by the most strenuous effort. . . . 
They take over, as their forbears did, the hardest and at the same time the 
finest task of restoring of German civilization what was destroyed or lost 
owing to foolishness and hate. 

“Baltic Germans will not have the leisure to look backwards, but will 
be put straight into their new surroundings.”’ 

Oct. 26.—It was stated officially in Berlin that the German minorities 
in all countries were to be brought back to Germany and that Herr 
Himmler had been appointed to organize the transfer. The western part 
of Poland would be made available for the settlement of some 14 million 
Germans from the Baltic States and elsewhere. 

Telephone communication with Holland, Belgium, the Northern 
c..pitals, and Switzerland was cut off during the day, no reason being 
given. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to Ribbentrop’s speech and his 
charges against the warmongers in Great Britain, described how this “ war 
gang’”’ had got its way. 

Both Mr. MacDonald and Lord Baldwin had had to bow before it, and 
“Neville Chamberlain was no match for the accomplished villainy of its 
members. History will see a tragi-comedy in the fact that the very man 
who before he became Prime Minister had been the fiercest opponent of 
the war gang became in the end the instrument of its triumph. 

“Churchill, Vansittart, and Hore-Belisha have not only managed 
through their satanical intrigues to defeat Chamberlain’s own plans, but 
have succeeded in making the tired old man into a willing champion of 
their policy.” 

Oct. 27.—The wireless service quoted the Nachtausgabe as stating that 
“Germany will have to consider whether the Belgian attitude can be 
regarded as neutral’’, as there had been a good deal of anti-German pro- 
paganda in the press, “of course paid for by French and British money”. 

The wireless news also quoted a message from Moscow stating that the 
City of Flint had left Murmansk that day, manned by a German prize 
crew. This it added, was in accordance with The Hague Convention. 

It was announced in Berlin that Treasury bonds to an amount of 500 
million marks were to be issued on Dec. 1 to finance improvements in the 
rolling stock of the railways. The interest rate would be 44 per cent., and 
the bonds would be redeemed from 1945 to 1949 through periodical draw- 
ings by lot. 

The D.A.Z. stated that the Government had decided on a policy of 
taxation, ‘which, while serving to aliment the Treasury, will at the same 
time absorb the country’s surplus purchasing capacity’. 

Reports were current, through Dutch channels, that under the agree- 
ment of Sept. 28 with the U.S.S.R. a number of Russian engineers and 
workmen would be admitted to German factories to be trained in the 
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erection and maintenance of the manufacturing plant which Russia was 
to buy from Germany. 

Oct. 28.—The military telephone censorship instituted a strict control 
of all messages to and from foreign countries. It demanded full details of 
all persons making calls from abroad. (This was understood to be the 
explanation of the recent delays and difficulties in communicating with 
Germany from Denmark and Holland.) No news was sent to Holland 
during the day. 

A second detachment of the Soviet trade delegation arrived in Berlin. 

Oct. 30.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that ‘‘ America’s ambigu- 
ous policy, which Washington scarcely attempts to conceal, continues. 
The President’s discriminating treatment of armed cargo ships and sub- 
marines, the dangerous confusing of the character of warships and merchant 
ships are just significant symptoms. The way in which the United States 
is treating the question of the City of Flint proves still more that leading 
circles there are being driven in a certain direction.”’ 

Further, Washington had not even attempted to protest against the 
illegal British contraband list. ‘‘In his famous speech of Aug. 14, 1936”, 
it concluded, “President Roosevelt said that America had been brought 
into the Great War by a tragic series of small decisions. He should be 
careful not to be driven into a new war by ‘small decisions of each day’”’ 
(quoted in English). 

The D.A.Z., quoting a passage in the Pope’s Encyclical in which his 
Holiness expressed the fear that the war might fail to establish the condi- 
tions of justice and equity for which both sides claimed to be fighting, 
declared that this exactly indicated the state of affairs against which 
Germany had been fighting since Versailles. But, it said, “we miss any 


reproof to the exploiters of Versailles, who time and again blocked the 
way to honourable negotiations, and so created the unbridgeable gulf 
between the peoples which the Pope deplores”’. 

Publication of British White Paper ve conditions in concentration camps 
and elsewhere. (See Great Britain.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 17.—Lord Halifax received the Italian Ambassador. 

A White Paper was published containing the final report to the Foreign 
Secretary by the Ambassador to Germany, dated Sept. 20, on ‘the circum- 
stances leading to the termination of his mission”. Cmd. 6115. 

Issue of statement by the Viceroy of India. (See India.) The statement 
was issued as a White Paper. Cmd. 6121. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill’s statements regarding the loss of 
the Royal Oak and the raids in the Firth of Forth. (See Special Note.) 

Oct. 18.—Replying to a question in Parliament Mr. R. A. Butler said 
that, according to the 1931 census, the number of Poles, on the basis of 
mother tongue, inhabiting the districts of Poland annexed by Germany 
and Russia was approximately 17} million and 4? million respectively. 

Lord Zetland, in the House of Lords, announced that the British 
Government had decided that during the war Indians, Anglo-Indians, 
and Burmans who were in the U.K. were to be on the same footing as 
British subjects of pure European descent as regards voluntary enlistment 
in the armed forces and as regards eligibility for emergency commissions. 

A similar announcement was issued by the Colonial Office regarding 
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British subjects from the Colonies and British protected persons who were 
in the U.K. 

Replying to a debate in the Lords on India’s attitude to the war Lord 
Zetland recalled that at its outbreak Indian feeling was overwhelmingly 
one of protest against the Germans’ outrage on the decencies of civilization 
and deep distrust of the methods associated with the name of Hitler. 
There were spontaneous offers of support from men and women of all 
creeds and classes. 

Along with the desire of all communities for the overthrow of the menace 
overshadowing Europe there was a desire for self-expression taking the 
form in politics of self-government, broadly on a democratic basis. But 
among the minorities there was a demand for safeguards against what they 
considered might result from the unfettered domination of the majority. 

Lord Zetland then indicated the means proposed for consultation with 
the political leaders set out by the Viceroy in his statement, and expressed 
the hope that that association and consultation would tend to lessen 
differences and emphasize the common interest of all those taking part. 

He then declared that the British Government had never departed, and 
did not intend to depart, from the objective of responsible self-government 
for India. The purpose of the Act of 1935 was to enable the people to attain 
the measure of political unity which was a prerequisite to the attainment 
of their eventual goal. 

They must work for elimination of those communal antagonisms which 
militated against political unity; the menace confronting all—Englishmen, 
Hindus, Moslems, Princes, and people—might aid in achieving that end. 
In conclusion, he asked whether they could not, standing together in a 
comradeship of arms, learn to view in truer perspective those internal 
differences which had hitherto raised formidable obstacles along the road 
to their goal. 

It was announced that a delegation from Iceland had arrived in London 
and was discussing trade problems. 

Oct. 19.—Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that the Anglo- 
French Treaty with Turkey had been signed that evening in Angora. He 
recalled his statement of May 12 announcing the undertaking of co-opera- 
tion between Turkey and Great Britain, and the intention to conclude a 
long-term agreement of a reciprocal character. The negotiations had been 
protracted, but they had never shown any material differences in views 
and had throughout been conducted in an atmosphere of trust. 

Agreement on the terms of the treaty had been reached 3 weeks earlier, 
but signature was postponed as it was hoped by the Turkish Government 
that the visit of M. Sarajoglu to Moscow might result in the conclusion 
between Turkey and the U.S.S.R. of a parallel treaty. 

The Moscow negotiations had been temporarily suspended, as the 
Turkish Government felt that certain of the proposals made to them could 
not be reconciled with points which had already been agreed between 
Turkey and France and Great Britain. Nevertheless, it had been announced 
both from Moscow and Angora that Turkey’s relations with the Soviet 
Government continued, as in the past, to rest on a foundation of friendship. 

In conclusion, he called attention to the fact that the Treaty was valid 
for 15 years; it was no temporary arrangement to meet a pressing emer- 
gency, but a solid testimony of the determination of the 3 Governments to 
pursue a long-term policy of collaboration. 

Sir John Anderson made a statement in Parliament announcing a 
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reorganization of Civil Defence on the basis of a minimum of whole-time 
service and capacity for rapid expansion if necessary. 

Oct. 20.—The texts of the agreement with Turkey regarding an arma- 
ments credit for Turkey and of the exchange of Notes for the amendment 
of the 1936 Agreement on trade and clearing were published as White 
Papers, Cmd. 6118 and 6119. 

Mr. Butler, in a written reply to a question in Parliament, denied that 
the references to aggression by a European Power in the Agreement of 
August 25 between Great Britain and Poland were intended to cover the 
case of aggression by other Powers than Germany, including Russia. 
During the negotiations leading to the Agreement it was understood 
between the two Governments that it should cover only the case of 
aggression by Germany, and “the Polish Government confirm that this 
is so’. 

The South African Minister for Native Affairs, Col. Reitz, arrived in 
London for the discussions between Dominions’ Ministers and the British 
Government. 

The King received a telegram from the President of the Turkish Re- 
public stating that he was particularly happy to be able to inform him 
that the Treaty of Mutual Assistance had just been signed, and conveying 
his heart-felt wish that the collaboration between the 3 countries, “‘ which 
has been sealed by this act of high importance, may be fruitful in the 
cause of peace and the well-being of humanity, which is dear to us’. 

The King replied that he had received the President’s telegram with 
deep pleasure and satisfaction, and said that ‘there could be no better 
proof than this treaty affords of the desire of the three countries to work in 
common accord for the advancement of the cause of peace and good will 
among the nations, and it fittingly crowns the cordial friendship and 
mutual esteem which has so steadily inspired the relations between our 
countries’. 

The War Office issued a statement calling attention to the fact that the 
German Government were repeating the lie that Britain had supplied 
Poland with poison gas, despite the categorical denial by the British 
Government on Oct. 12. This might indicate that the Germans intended 
to use gas themselves. 

Oct. 21.—Mr. Hore-Belisha’s broadcast reviewing the first 7 weeks of 
the war. (See Special Note.) 

Oct. 23.—Discussions were resumed in London with a Dutch delegation 
with a view to devising measures to ensure that the British control of 
contraband should interfere as little as possible with Dutch sea-borne 
trade. 

Oct. 24.—Comment in official circles in London on von Ribbentrop’s 
speech was to the effect that England and France contemplated this latest 
effusion unmoved. Their standpoint had been made abundantly clear by 
the two Prime Ministers in recent speeches. It was evident from his speech 
that von Ribbentrop was still far from comprehending it, and both 
countries would therefore continue on the course they had set themselves 
until the attitude of the German Government underwent a change. 

The Polish Consul-General ordered all Polish citizens in the U.K. to 
register for mobilization. Officers of the Reserve and General Levy up to 
the age of 50; N.C.O.s and men of those services up to 45; and others 
liable to service aged 18 to 45 were called up forthwith. Other classes 
were to report on different dates during November. 
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The Minister for Economic Warfare, in a written Parliamentary reply, 
stated that in the first 6 weeks of war the contraband control had detained 
338,000 tons of goods en route to Germany, including 76,500 tons of 
petroleum products, 65,000 tons of iron ore, 38,500 tons of manganese, 
24,500 tons of phosphates, and 21,500 tons of aluminium ore. 

He also said that discussions had been opened with a number of neutral 
Governments on questions arising out of the contraband control, and 
delegations from Iceland, Sweden, Holland, and Belgium were at present 
in London. Conversations with other Governments were being conducted 
through the diplomatic channel. 

Mr. Eden broadcast an address on co-operation in war time in which he 
pointed out that Herr Hitler had already lost the initiative ; the aggressor’s 
early advantage was spent, and the road to the East blocked by Russia or 
barred by Turkey. In the West every week that passed added to the 
strength of the free democracies, and “‘ with fast-gathering momentum we 
swing into our stride’. He went on: “German attacks by air upon our 
fleet, or upon our merchantmen, have failed utterly in their purpose. By 
comparison with the last war the submarine has proved to be an indecisive 
weapon, while the percentage of losses among German U-boats has been 
infinitely higher. The Royal Navy and our Mercantile Marine have swept 
and kept the seas. 

“The much heralded German offensive in the West still hangs fire, 
while winter closes in, a winter no doubt difficult for all, but infinitely to 
be dreaded by Germany. 

“In all this there is encouragement for the final victory, nor has any 
one of us in any part of the British Commonwealth a doubt of the ultimate 
outcome.”’ 

Within the next few weeks Britain would have a still more tangible 
sign of the Empire’s friendship in the presence in London of Cabinet 
Ministers from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. There 
would be a series of informal but practical discussions from which would 
result that close co-operation which was their common aim. 

He referred to the scheme for the training of Air Force recruits in the 
Dominions and the completion of training in Canada. There, free from all 
risk of enemy interference, this great war potential could be built up 
rapidly and without hindrance. 

No action that the German forces could take would influence this de- 
velopment, which had no parallel in the world’s history. 

The war had been thrust upon the world by the German Government’s 
flagrant breaches of faith and by the German Chancellor’s obsession that 
his will must prevail at all costs. Even so, they were not fighting against 
one man nor for any given frontier, but in support of a principle. That 
principle was good faith between peoples, and without it there could be no 
peace. 

Nazi leaders were loud in their declarations that this war was thrust 
upon them. The evidence was against them, the documents had been 
published, the world could judge. 

A patchwork peace, an armed truce, must be utterly unacceptable. It 
was not because they loved war, but because they hated it, that they were 
determined to go on this time until they made an end of a system that 
had grown to power on breaking promises and glorifying force. 

: os 26.—The Bank rate was reduced from 3 to 2 per cent., the pre-war 
evel. 
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During a debate in Parliament on India criticism was expressed of the 
Viceroy’s statement, and it was argued that the problem of Hindu and 
Moslem must be settled by the Indians themselves. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replying, expressed regret that Congress leaders had 
hastily rejected the Viceroy’s offer, although non-Congress India sub- 
stantially accepted it. 

He reaffirmed the Government’s pledge that the granting of Dominion 
status was the aim of British policy. The difficulties in the way were not 
of Britain’s making ; so far from wishing to divide and govern they regarded 
the divisions as a calamity, and were ready to do their utmost to remove 
them. 

He earnestly advised Congress to avoid the path of non-co-operation, 
and gave the assurance that the Viceroy desired to take the political 
leaders fully into his confidence. Their advice would carry the greatest 
possible weight ; and, even more important, their meetings, by bringing 
together divergent interests, would materially help to provide the basis 
of agreement essential for swift constitutional advance. 

If the possibilities of consultation were fully used they might well prove 
to be the bridge needed to carry Indians over the great divide of communal 
bitterness, now the chief obstacle to constitutional advance. If that were 
so the war-time meetings might make much easier the constitutional 
discussions which were bound to take place at the end of the war. 

The Viceroy was ready to discuss with the Indian leaders the method 
and details of the consultations, and he proposed without delay to invite 
them to meet him. Until these and further discussions had taken place it 
would be a blunder of the first magnitude to take up an irrevocable position. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Halifax, dealing with references to Russia, 
said the last thing he would wish to do was to defend the action of the Soviet 
Government in Poland at the particular time they took it. But it must be 
remembered that they would never have taken that action if Germany had 
not invaded Poland without any declaration of war. 

It was also worth recalling that the Soviet Government had advanced 
their frontier to what was substantially the boundary recommended at the 
Versailles Conference by Lord Curzon, then Foreign Secretary. 

Lord Halifax also said that they welcomed and wished to see maintained 
the good relations existing between Russia and Turkey. 

Oct. 27.—Eighty German seamen were landed at a Scottish port. 

Mr. Fraser, Acting Premier of New Zealand, arrived in London. He told 
the press that “‘every inch of our soil and every man in the country are at 
the disposal of the cause, the struggle to curb oppression ”’. 

The first 6,000 men were going into camp for training when he left, and 
the second and third would follow in due course, making the division of 
18,000 New Zealand would send. It included one battalion of Maoris. 

In addition, 650 pilots and 650 gunners would be made available each 
year. 

British Ambassador’s visit to Japanese Vice-Minister of Foreign A ffairs 
(See Japan.) 

Oct. 28.—The Canadian Minister of Mines arrived in London as leading 
Canadian delegate to the conference on Empire defence and supply. 

Oct. 30.—A Foreign Office White Paper was published reproducing 
certain official papers (received from British Consular officers and others) 
concerning the treatment of German nationals in Germany during the 
past 2 years. Cmd. 6120. 
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The Indian delegate to the conference on Empire defence arrived in 
London. 

It was announced that the Ambassador in Washington had conveyed 
to the U.S. Government the following assurances regarding the Athenia. 
(1) She carried no bullion or securities, no guns, munitions, or explosives, 
either as cargo or stores. (2) She was not sunk either by contact with a 
British mine, by a British submarine, by gunfire by British destroyers, or 
by an internal explosion, but, in accordance with the evidence in the 
possession of the Government, by a submarine. 

(3) She was neither armed nor stiffened to receive armament of any 
kind. (4) It was not intended to use her as an armed raider, armed mer- 
chant cruiser, or in any other offensive capacity at the end of the voyage at 
which she was sunk. 

(5) The chief officer had sworn in an affidavit that he never discussed 
with Mr. Gustav Anderson the question whether or not there were guns on 
board, and that there were in point of fact no guns or other munitions 
carried as cargo in the ship on that voyage. 


HUNGARY 


Oct. 23.—Reports from the Swabian villages of south-eastern Hungary 
stated that much alarm was felt by the Germans at the possibility that 
they might be evacuated to the Reich. (The villagers had been settled 
there, on rich soil, for several generations.) 

Hitlerite organizers, working under Dr. Basch’s Volksbund, had been 
driven out by the inhabitants. 

Oct. 26.—The press contained many references to the increase in trade | 
with Yugoslavia and to the growing friendship between the two countries. | 


There was also editorial comment on Italian influence in the Balkans, and 
the importance of Italian and Bulgarian friendship. 


INDIA 


Oct. 17.—The Viceroy issued a statement (published in London as a 
White Paper, Cmd. 6121) on the Allies’ war objectives ; the future contem- 
plated in the constitutional sphere for India; and the best methods of 
closer association of Indian public opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

The statement followed a series of private discussions which he had with 
Mr. Gandhi, the President and members of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, Mr. Jinnah and members of the Moslem League organization, the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and many other persons prominent 
in political life. 

Markedly different outlooks, demands, and suggested solutions were 
revealed, and these, he said, ‘‘should be borne in mind when we consider 
our present problems, for they have a very direct and obvious relevance to 
them” 

As to war aims, he quoted the recent statements by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and turning to the Constitutional position he pointed out that for nearly 
24 years the Provinces had been conducting their own affairs under the 
Act of 1935. The experience gained went to show that the scheme of the 
Act was essentially sound. 

The second stage contemplated was the reconstruction of the Central 
Government on such a basis as to achieve the essential goal of Indian unity. 
With the coming of the war, work on the Federal scheme had been sus- 
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pended. He reminded the country, however, of the “clear and positive” 
statements which had been given that the attainment of Dominion status 
was the goal of British policy. He also recalled that in framing the report 
of the Reform Joint Select Committee nothing had been left undone to 
ensure that the outcome of their labours “reflected the greatest measure of 
agreement practicable in the conditions that confronted us”. He was 
authorized by the British Government to say that at the end of the war 
they would be very willing to enter into consultation with representatives 
of the several communities, parties, and interests in India and with the 
Indian Princes, with a view to securing their aid and co-operation in the 
framing of such modifications of the plan embodied in the 1935 Act as 
might seem desirable. 

It would be their object to spare no pains to further agreement by any 
means in their power in the hope of contributing to the ordered and 
harmonious progress of India towards her goal. 

He was fully aware, he went on, that some even more extensive scheme 
than he had mentioned, some even more widely phrased indication of the 
intentions of the Government was desired in certain quarters ; as to this, 
“T would utter one word only of caution, and if I say that the situation 
must be faced in terms of world politics and of political realities in this 
country I do so from no lack of sympathy and no lack of appreciation of 
the motives that weigh with the peoples of India, and the ideals that appeal 
to them. 

“TI am convinced that . . . there is nothing to be gained by phrases 
which . . . contemplate a state of things which is unlikely at the present 
point of political development to stand the test of practical application, 
or to result in that unified effort by all parties and all communities in India 
on the basis of which alone India can hope to go forward as one and to 
occupy the place to which her history and her destinies entitle her.”’ 

After discussing the matter with the utmost frankness with the Indian 
leaders he believed that the right solution of the question as to the 
machinery best to give effect to the desire to associate public opinion in 
India with the conduct of the war would be the establishment of a con- 
sultative group, fully representative of all major parties, which would be 
summoned by the Governor-General for that purpose and for questions 
relating to war activities. 

Lord Linlithgow concluded with a plea for Indian unity. 

Appendices to the statement included statements of the views of Con- 
gress and of the Moslem League, and a telegram dated Oct. 3 from leaders 
of the Parsees, the Liberals, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Democratic 
Swarajya Party, and the Depressed Classes and Independent Labour 
Party declaring that the policy of Congress would be the death-blow to 
democracy, since the Party believed in annihilating all others and making 
the Congress Party the only one, as was the case in Nazi and Fascist 
régimes. 

Oct. 18.—Lord Zetland’s statements in the House of Lords. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Mr. Gandhi described the Viceroy’s declaration as “profoundly dis- 
appointing’’, and as simply showing that the old policy to divide and rule 
was to continue. 

Oct. 22.—The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution calling 
on all Congress Ministries to resign in consequence of the Viceroy’s state- 
ment. (This applied to 8 out of the 11 Provinces of British India.) 
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Oct. 24.—Mr. Gandhi stated that he believed that the door was still 
open for satisfying the national demand and averting a crisis. 

Congress leaders were reported as declaring that they did not want to 
hamper war activities by either positive obstruction or by creating an 
upheaval. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir, speaking at a durbar in honour of his birthday, 
said that the Princes stood with their swords drawn round the King- 
Emperor’s throne ready to risk their lives and to stake their all in con- 
formity with the teachings of religion, their treaty obligations, and their 
magnificent tradition of loyalty, which was also the proud heritage of their 
Motherland. 

Referring to the attitude of British India, he said that, in spite of the 
lack of co-operation in certain quarters, the widespread offers of collabora- 
tion and help to the Empire given by various classes and communities 
there and their expressions of loyalty to the King-Emperor were a matter 
for the liveliest gratification. ‘‘This. would also not be an unsuitable 
opportunity of stating”, he added, “that the States must strongly re- 
pudiate the claim of any political party in British India, however influential 
and important, to speak or act for, or in any other way represent the views 
and standpoints of the Indian States and their people.” 

In conclusion he said Britain was not fighting for any Imperialistic ends, 
and ‘“‘we must not forget that should Hitler win this war all talk of free- 
dom and democracy for India will vanish like thin smoke . . .”’ 

Oct. 26.—Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement in Parliament re the Viceroy’s 
declaration. (See Great Britain.) 


IRAN 


Oct. 27.—The National Assembly met and the Government tendered its 
resignation. The Shah appointed Dr. Matin-Daftari, Minister of Justice, 
as the new Prime Minister. 


IRAQ 

Oct. 16.—The former Mufti of Jerusalem arrived in Baghdad. 

Oct. 23.—The Prime Minister telegraphed to the Turkish Premier con- 
gratulating the Turkish Government on the signature of the Anglo-French 
Treaty, and saying, “The high policy closely affecting Iraq, which was 
planned by Atatiirk and has been successfully carried out by President 
Inénii, ensuring lasting peace and tranquillity not only in the Near East 
but in the whole world, has won the appreciation and admiration of all 
Iraqis, both Government and people”’. 

He received a reply in which M. Saydam said, “If the peace and pros- 
perity for which we are striving find a stronghold in the policy of the 
Turkish Republic, it is natural that we should share common feelings of 
joy and pride. The invariably straightforward and friendly policy of our 
neighbours i in Iraq is a strong support for us in safeguarding our common 
interests.” 


ITALY 


Oct. 21.—An Agreement with Germany was signed in Rome providing 
for the transfer of German citizens from the Alto Adige within 3 months, 
without option. Persons of German race who had accepted Italian 
citizenship had the choice of becoming Germans and emigrating or re- 
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affirming loyalty to Italy. They were given till Dec. 31 to declare whether 
they wished to stay in Italy as Italian citizens or assume German citizen- 
ship and go to Germany. This declaration was to be “definite and 
binding ”’. 

Those who chose German citizenship would have to leave by the end of 
1942. Their property would be sold on the public market and the pro- 
ceeds handed over to them. 

The Agreement was stated to involve the compulsory removal of some 
10,000 Germans, and the transfer of possibly 200,000 German-born 
inhabitants who elected to go. 

The Giornale d'Italia, referring to the Anglo-Turkish Treaty, said Italy 
had learnt of it without surprise. “‘They would like at present”’, it said, 
“to involve Italy in this business. But Italy is content to consider care- 
fully this new development which has been added to the confused outline 
of the European war not yet begun. 

“In the Balkans nothing can be attempted and achieved without Italy, 
who has vital interests, clearly not only of an economic character, in this 
territory.” 

Of the Agreement with Germany Signor Gayda said, “‘ Hitler keeps his 
word. The Brenner frontiers are final. All possible cause for national 
dissension between Italy and Germany is removed.” 

Oct. 22.—The Rome wireless bulletin, in its review of the week, said that 
the two outstanding events had been the Stockholm Conference and the 
Anglo-French Treaty with Turkey. Of the latter it said, ‘Is this to be the 
bridge that is to link up the Western Powers with the Soviet Union, in 
spite of the changeableness of Soviet policy ?”’ 

Oct. 24.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, formulated three reasons why 
Italy was impelled to study the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty with 
particular attention. The agreement as planned at the outset formed a 
link in the Anglo-French chain of “encirclement’’, and actually its original 
object had been to check Italian expansion in the Balkans. 

Meanwhile, the negotiations provoked in Turkey a departure from the 
principle of the territorial and Mediterranean status quo and a revival of 
Turkish nationalism, which resulted in the recovery from France of the 
Hatay. France and Britain were not at that time belligerents, and the 
understanding with Turkey was one of principle, whereas now its character 
was completely changed, and it remained to be seen whether the new 
alliance was really an instrument of peace. This was his second point, and 
the third was that, accepting for the sake of argument that the agreement 
should be studied in connexion with the Balkans and the Balkan system, 
since the occupation of Albania Italy had still greater vital interests in the 
Balkans than Turkey, and these interests could not be merely economic. 

Oct. 25.—A broadcast from Rome stated that some 1? million Germans 
living in South-East Europe were to be transferred to the Reich. 

Regime Fascista, referring to Ribbentrop’s speech, said that the cost 
of English caprices would be paid for at a heavy cost by the French. 
Of the whole British Army only about 10,000 front-line combatants 
had been sent to France, while the remainder were on special duties. 
Contrary to London official declarations, they were all far from the 
front and were debauching in the back areas, where cases of drunkenness 
were past counting. 

To tell the truth, French public opinion loathed these soldiers. The 
General Command of the Army was keenly concerned about them and 
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kept the English isolated from the French troops, who could not under- 
stand why they should be made to get themselves killed. 

Oct. 27,—A permanent mixed commission to regulate trade matters 
interesting Italy and England was established in Rome. 

The Rome wireless news stated that there were 18 divisions of German 
troops along the Dutch frontier, and 12 along the Swiss frontier from Basle 
to Lake Constance. 

The number of divisions on the West was believed to be from 75 to 80, 
including 31 in the Pirmasens sector. 

The announcer also stated that a sum of 17 thousand million lire had 
been voted to strengthen the fighting services. 

Large supplies of leaflets accusing Great Britain of supplying poison gas 
to Poland were circulated in the north of Italy. 

Oct. 28.—In a short speech on the 17th anniversary of the March on 
Rome Signor Mussolini said that the anniversary found them all, ‘‘ from 
the Alps to the Indian Ocean, compact, strong, resolved as never before’’. 
Fascism asked for itself only one privilege: that of constructing and of 
marching on every occasion with the people and for the people. 

Signor Ansaldo, in J/ Telegrafo, reiterated the thesis that Italy was not 
going to be kept out of the peace, as at that time nothing would be decided 
without her consent. Italian foreign policy was now entirely independent, 
uninfluenced by foreign ideologies and propaganda. It was worthy of 
a great Empire, and based on national interests strengthened by the 
experience of 17 years. 


JAPAN 


Oct. 19.—The Minister of War told the Cabinet that all the nation’s 
energies must be concentrated on achieving a settlement of the China war, 
and reported the promising development of Wang Ching-wei’s movement 
to form a new Chinese Government. He also said there were indications of 
internal conflicts in Chungking. 

The U.S. Ambassador, addressing 500 members of the Japanese- 
American Society on his return from America, declared that American 
public opinion was strongly and unanimously opposed to some of the 
things the Japanese were doing in China. 

It was a fallacy to suppose that the American attitude towards the new 
order in East Asia was based on a misunderstanding. Americans under- 
stood the proposed new order quite well, and when it was seen to be 
depriving them of their long-established rights they opposed it. 

The Japanese said that Americans took too “legalistic” a view ; but if, 
he said, that term included respect for treaties, official commitments, 
international law, and commercial equality, legalism was one of the 
cardinal principles of American policy. 

He emphasized that American opinion had been roused by the unneces- 
sary actions of the Japanese Army in China in interfering with U.S. rights, 
and inflicting indignities, injuries, and death upon U.S. citizens. 

_ Oct. 21.—The Foreign Minister told the press that there was no change 
in the Government’s intention to base their policies on an anti-Communist 
policy, which Japan steadily pursued. 

As to relations with Britain and France, the key to their readjustment 
consisted in full understanding of the significance of the new order in East 
Asia, and co-operation with Japanese efforts. 
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He intimated that he intended to have a free and frank exchange of 
views with the American Ambassador. He also said that Japan was doing 
her best to prevent the European war from spreading to East Asia. 

Oct. 22.—The paper Asahi, referring to Mr. Grew’s speech, said the 
U.S.A. had no right to interfere in the Orient, and concluded an attempt 
to rebut the Ambassador’s points by saying, “‘ As long as the United States 
declines to acknowledge Japan’s independent position in East Asia, adjust- 
ment of American—Japanese relations is impossible.”’ 

The Foreign Minister stated in an interview that the new order in China 
was not a petty anti-foreign thing, but a conception of a form and 
substance which would make Eastern Asia a stabilizing element in world 
peace. He declared that Japan’s resolve to establish it was a rock of iron 
which could not be shaken. 

He also said that Japan adhered to her anti-Communist policy, but her 
friendly relations with Germany and Italy, formerly based on the Pact, 
had not been affected. He replied to a question about Russia by saying 
that his policy aimed at relieving strained relations and settling pending 
questions amicably. 

Oct. 23.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japan’s policy was 
based on the anti-Comintern principle, but she intended to normalize her 
relations with the Soviet Union. The two aims were not inconsistent, since 
the Soviet Government was formally quite distinct from the Comintern. 

He denied rumours that the negotiations with the Soviet, following the 
Mongol border fighting, had broken down. 

Oct. 24.—The Finance Minister announced that the yen would in future 
be linked with the dollar instead of with sterling, but the change was due 
to purely economic circumstances, and did not signify any alteration in 
their international trade policy. 

The Governor of the Bank of Japan said it was being done because of 
the fluctuations of sterling and the prospect that Great Britain meant to 
intensify exchange control in preparation for a long war. 

Oct. 25.—The “New Asia Anti-Comintern Round Table Conference” 
opened in Tokyo, and was attended by 20 Japanese and self-appointed 
representatives from 8 unnamed Asiatic countries. 

Oct. 26.—It was announced in Tokyo that Japan and Russia had agreed 
to release a number of fishing boats which each had been detaining on 
charges of poaching and trespass. 

Oct. 27.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs received the British 
Ambassador, who was understood to have given him his Government’s 
views on the resumption of the conversations broken off in August. 
It was agreed that they should be restarted on a somewhat less formal 
basis. 

Oct. 30.—It was officially announced that the Government had no 
intention for the moment of opening negotiations with Great Britain 
or the U.S.A. 


KENYA 


Oct. 24.—The Governor received from Austrian and German refugees 
offers of their services in military and other capacities on the same basis 
as citizens of the colony. In a letter to him they expressed the deepest 
gratitude to the Goverriment for permitting them to live again at liberty 
after the oppression they had suffered under the Hitler régime. 
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LATVIA 

Oct. 18.—All German schools and children’s homes were ordered to 
close permanently on Nov. 1. German Balts were informed by the 
organizers of the repatriation that each would receive in Poland as far as 
possible the equivalent of what was left behind, i.e. a farmer would 
receive a Polish farm, a shopkeeper a shop, and so on. 

Oct. 19.—The Government were understood to be insisting on the 
agreed settlement with Germany of all questions of property before allow- 
ing the German Balts (as distinct from the Reich Germans) from leaving. 

A semi-official explanation issued in Riga pointed out that Germany’s 
desire to receive Latvian produce to settle for the evacuees’ relinquished 
property was unjustifiable, as it would mean the export of a large pro- 
portion of Latvia’s produce without payment for more than 20 years. 

Further shiploads of Reich Germans left for Gdynia. 

Oct. 23.—An agreement was signed in Riga by a mixed military com- 
mission of Latvian and Soviet officers for implementing the pact of 
mutual assistance, particularly as to the establishment of Soviet naval 
and air bases at Liepaja and Ventspils. 

The Minister of Defence, at a dinner to the Soviet delegates, said that 
it was necessary to put in order questions concerning the interests of the 
2 peoples, who had been neighbours for thousands of years. This had been 
arranged by the agreement, which strengthened their security, peace, and 
freedom, and continued the collaboration between the two nations. 

Admiral Isakoff (Deputy Naval Commissar) emphasized that the pact 
was based on a mutual policy of non-interference in the political, economic, 
and social structures of both countries. He declared that fears over this 
were baseless, as the U.S.S.R. had for 20 years given a practical demonstra- 
tion of its meticulous observance of agreements. 

Oct. 25.—It was again stated in Riga that a settlement as to the 
property of German Balts leaving for Germany would be reached only 
if Germany gave proof of a declared desire not to harm the national 
economy of Latvia, by making concessions over the amount of compensa- 
tion and the time allowed for transfer. 

Meanwhile the fleet of German merchantmen remained in Riga harbour 
till the German Balts should be able to leave. 

Oct. 29.—The first detachments of Soviet troops entered the country 
at Zilupe, and proceeded towards Leipaja and Ventspils. 

Oct. 30.—An agreement was signed with the German Legation providing 
that Latvian citizens of German blood should have the option to choose 
Reich citizenship and leave before Dec. 15, or to abjure German citizen- 
ship and remain. 

Unsold property was to be handed over to the new German company 
U.T.A.G. (Umsiedlungs Treuhand Aktien Gesellschaft) which had the right 
to dispose of real estate throughout 1940 and 1941. Rural estate was 
transferable on similar terms until Jan. 31, 1940. 

The Government would acquire the remainder at an agreed valuation. 


LITHUANIA 


Oct. 18.—It was understood that repatriation of the Germans had been 
postponed. 

The Vilna territory was believed to have received an influx of over 
100,000 people from Soviet-occupied Poland, and the city was crowded. 
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Oct. 22.—A Russian military mission arrived in Kaunas from Vilna to 
arrange for carrying into effect the Pact authorizing the Soviet to have 
garrisons and aerodromes in Lithuania. 

Oct. 23.—Reports were current in Kaunas that negotiations were in 
progress for the return of Memel to Lithuania for 55 years. 

A local leader of the German Nazi movement in a provincial town was 
sentenced to a heavy fine and a month’s imprisonment for defaming the 
State. 

Oct. 27.—The fortifications of Memel were reported to have been com- 
pletely dismantled by the Germans. 

Subscriptions started for an internal loan of 60 million lits to finance the 
reconstruction of Vilna. The loan was virtually compulsory. 

The official entry into the Vilna territory took place, and was watched 
by Soviet representatives and a detachment of the Red Army, as well as 
by the Lithuanian C.-in-C. 

Oct. 29.—Col. Merkys, a former War Minister and Governor of Memel- 
land, was appointed Governor of Vilna. 


MEXICO 


Oct. 20.—The German tanker Emmy Friedrich left Tampico. She 
carried 39,500 barrels of oil and some live stock. Her stated destination 
was Malmdé. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Oct. 18.—The weekly report of the Netherlands Bank showed a gold 
stock of 1,112,200,000 florins, an increase of 8 million gold, or 10 million 


devaluated, florins, over the previous week. 

Oct. 23.—The gold from Russia was understood to have been deposited 
in Dutch banks, and reports stated that it was to be used to finance Soviet 
purchases in the U.S.A. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Oct. 27.—Mr. Fraser in London, and statement to the press. (See Great 
Britain.) 


NORWAY 


Oct. 21.—The U.S. steamer City of Flint arrived in Troms6 harbour in 
charge of a German prize crew to get fresh water. Having done this, she 
was given orders to leave Norwegian territorial waters within 24 hours. 


PALESTINE 


Oct. 23.—The Arab press welcomed the pact with Turkey, and £/ 
Falastin said that this agreement, made by an independent Turkey, belied 
the Nazi allegation that the Arabs and Indian Moslems supported the 
Allies unwillingly on account of the community of material interests, and 
showed that Arabs and Moslems, like Turkey, had rallied round the 
Allies because of an identity of democratic principles and an aversion to 
Nazism and Communism. 

A responsible Jewish spokesman in Jerusalem expressed approval of the 
signature of the pact, and recalled that Zionists had repeatedly signified 
their willingness to help to strengthen Anglo-Turkish relations. 
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POLAND 


Oct. 17.—General Sosnkowski and Dr. Seyda were appointed Ministers 
without Portfolio in the Government, and the former was designated by 
President Raczkiewicz as his successor should the office become vacant. 

Oct. 18.—The German State Commissioner appointed to direct the 
restoration of civil life in Warsaw ordered the organization of the un- 
employed in Warsaw for labour in the country-side. 

Oct. 20.—Reports were current, from Danish sources, that the German 
Government had decided on the creation, by a law coming into force on 
Nov. 1, of a “reserve” for Poles in an area stretching from Ostroleka in 
the north to the Slovak frontier. The eastern border would be the frontier 
with Russia, and the western would run from Ostroleka along the Narew 
and Vistula, then looping west of Kutno, leaving Lodz just inside the 
German-occupied territory, and continuing through Czestochowa and 
Cracow to the Slovak frontier. 

The district round and including Lublin would form an exclusively 
Jewish reserve. 

The Silesian industrial area would become part of Germany proper. 

The majority of the Polish residents of Gdynia began to leave, under 
compulsion, abandoning all their property and valuables. 

Oct. 22.—Voting took place by secret ballot for delegates to the National 
Assembly throughout the area in Russian occupation. It was under- 
stood that the Assembly would then meet to vote on the union of the 
Western Ukraine and White Russia, and on the adoption in the Soviet 
Republic so formed of the nationalization of land, banks, and large-scale 
industries. 

The Government instructed all its representatives abroad to protest to 
the Governments to which they were accredited against the Soviet plebis- 
cite in ‘temporarily occupied”’ Polish territory. 

The Ambassador in Paris drew the French Prime Minister’s attention 
to the fact that such a plebiscite under military occupation was contrary to 
international law, and would be considered null and void. 

Unemployed workers from the Polish Ukraine were reported to be 
migrating to the Soviet Ukraine, some 10,000 from Lwow having already 
left for the Don basin coalmines. 

Polish Embassy’s (in Paris) denial that Poland ever received or used 
supplies of poison gas. (See France.) 

A further 24,000 prisoners of war were reported to have gone to Ger- 
many in labour gangs. Gdynia was described in reports reaching Latvia 
as almost Germanized, nearly all the Poles having been deported and all 
Polish names having disappeared from streets, shops, &c. 

. 2 ae from Hamburg was installed, and police arrived from 
erlin. 

Oct. 23.—Protest by the Vatican against oppression of the Church in 
Poland. (See Vatican City.) 

An order was promulgated in German-occupied Poland forbidding 
—_ to trade in textiles or leather, either as raw materials or finished 
articles. 

Oct. 24.—It was learnt that 70 tons of gold ({15 millions at the fixed 
rate) belonging to the Government had reached Paris safely, after being 
sent from Warsaw to Rumania a few days after the war began, and shipped 
from Constanza. 
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Poles in Great Britain called up. (See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 25.—Appointment of Dr. Frank as Governor of German-occupied 
Poland. (See Germany.) 

Reports from neutral sources stated that conditions in Warsaw were 
extremely serious, with great shortage of food. 

The Government asked the Secretariat of the League to inform Members 
of their formal protest to Lithuania against the acceptance (under the 
Soviet-Lithuanian Pact) of any territory ceded to Russia not belonging 
to her. 

The voting on Oct. 22 in the areas in Soviet occupation resulted (accord- 
ing to the official Russian figures) in some 4,780,000 people, or 93 per cent. 
of the electorate, going to the polls in the Western Ukraine, and about 
2,620,000, or 97 per cent., in White Russia. 

In Western Ukraine 91 per cent. of the voters supported the Bolshevist 
candidates and only 11 out of 1,495 standing for election failed to secure 
the 50 per cent. affirmative votes necessary for election. 

In White Russia only 2 out of the 929 candidates failed. 

Oct. 26.—A mixed Soviet-German commission met in Warsaw to con- 
firm the details of the frontier. 

The German Mayor of Warsaw reported that over one-third of the houses 
had been completely destroyed and one-fifth very badly damaged. The 
number of people killed was estimated at about 50,000, but hundreds of 
bodies were reported still to be buried under the débris. The number of 
deaths from underfeeding and exposure was described as appalling by 
refugees and travellers. 

The first Ukrainian National Assembly met at Lwow, and was attended 
by representatives of the Soviet authorities as well as by the members. 

A resolution was voted unanimously declaring the readiness of the 
people to be included in the Soviet Russian Republic. Stalin was elected 
honorary chairman of the Assembly. 

Oct. 28.—The National Assembly of Western White Russia met at 
Bialystok. 

It was learnt that the Government was being installed at Angers, by 
arrangement with the French Government, but that the head-quarters of 
General Sikorski would remain in Paris. 

The appointment by the German authorities was announced of 3 special 
confiscation commissioners to superintend the alienation of Polish property. 
Discriminatory restrictions put into operation against Poles included the 
closing of schools and hospitals, the confiscation of all valuables and foreign 
currency, and the withholding of all relief or compensation from destitute 
persons. 


RUMANIA 


Oct. 20.—The Government called up the 1919 class for Nov. 1 for 2 
years’ service. It affected some 150,000 men, who normally would have 
been conscripted on April 1, 1940. 

Oct. 23.—The Universul and the Curentul both declared that the Govern- 
ment of King Carol could be counted upon to co-operate freely with Italy 
' in any scheme for forming a neutral bloc of all the Balkan States. 

Oct. 28.—The King received the Ministers to Belgrade and Angora, who 
had been summoned specially. 

The arrest at Ploesti was reported of about 1oo Iron Guards, on 
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charges of plotting against General Marinescu, the Minister for Public 
Security. 


SLOVAKIA 


Oct. 21.—Herr Hitler’s promise to restore Polish territories to Slovakia. 
(See Germany.) 

Oct. 22.—The Minister of Propaganda, speaking in Bratislava, said ‘‘ No 
change which may come over Europe will find Slovakia unprepared, as 
we have no great landlords or Jewish capitalists’. 

Herr Lutze, the S.A. Chief of Staff, arrived in Bratislava for a “tour of 
inspection”. 

Oct. 23.—The Government issued an order requiring all males over 16 to 
join the Hlinka Guard, in which they would receive full military training. 

Oct. 26.—Parliament elected Dr. Tiso President of the Republic. 

Oct. 28.—M. Tuka was appointed Prime Minister, in succession to Dr. 
Tiso, and M. Durcansky, Foreign Minister and Minister of Home Affairs. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Oct. 17.—Dr. Malan, the Nationalist leader, announced that it had been 
decided that the Nationalists and the section of the United Party loyal to 
General Hertzog should come together and try to effect a complete union 
of the Afrikaans-speaking people. 

Oct. 18.—The Prime Minister, addressing leaders of industry, declared 
that the Government’s task was national unity; on the path of service, 
duty, and suffering there must be a coming together, a unification which 
was impossible in the past. The destiny of the country would lead to 
greater racial co-operation than ever before. 

He was confident that the country was facing a time of big business. 

As to defence they must make up for lost time. So far attention had 
been paid to the political front, but the Army must be equipped in case it 
was required in the future. 

Oct. 25.—The Minister of Finance, speaking at Johannesburg, said the 
Union was very favourably placed as regards the war strain on its economy, 
since its financial position was very strong. The Reserve Bank held £112 
in gold for every £100 it owed to the public, and there was no country in 
the world with such a strong gold backing for its currency. 

He said the State would bear the cost of maintaining the exchange rate 
at the pre-war figure, and there would be as little interference as possible 
with large programmes of capital expenditure begun before the war. 

Oct. 26.—It was announced that all private aeroplane companies 
training pupils were to be taken over by the Government. The inaugura- 
tion of 5 major military schemes was also announced in Durban, including 
the formation of a S.A. Corps of Mechanics. 

Oct. 30.—The national committee of the Mayors’ Fund to raise {1 million 
to buy foodstuffs for Great Britain decided to extend the basis of the 
organization to permit the collection and remittance of money to the 
British Government for buying naval and military requirements, or for 
other war purposes. 

It was announced that a Foreign Legion was being established to enable 
advantage to be taken of the many offers of aliens (German Jews, Austrians, 
Poles, and Czechs) to serve in the forces. (The Defence Act did not permit 
them to join the Regular Forces.) 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Oct. 26.—It was announced that the Government had offered to bring 
the air unit already maintained up to full squadron strength in personnel, 
to man 2 additional squadrons, and to maintain the 3 squadrons in the 
field on any front. 

The offer had been accepted gratefully by the British Government. 


SPAIN 


Oct. 20.—The concentration in Madrid of the administrative bodies 
hitherto established at Burgos, Salamanca, and elsewhere was completed, 
and General Franco arrived in the capital. 

Oct. 27.—General Miaja was reported to have been sentenced to 15 
years’ exile and the confiscation of his property. (The General was in 
Mexico.) 


SWEDEN 


Oct. 18.—The Kings of Denmark and Norway and the President of 
Finland arrived in Stockholm, and the President was greeted by the 
Mayor with the words, “‘Sweden wishes to-day to manifest the unison 
existing between the hearts of the Swedish people and the hearts of the 
Finnish people. Sweden feels a deep and genuine bond with Finland.” 

The 3 visitors were greeted with immense enthusiasm by the populace. 

The King received a message from the President of the United States 
addressed directly to him, reading: “The conference of Nordic States 
convened by your Majesty will be followed with deep interest by the 
Government and people of the United States. Under the circumstances 
which exist this Government joins with the Governments of the other 
American Republics in expressing its support of the principles of neutrality 
and order under law, for which the nations represented at the Stockholm 
Conference have throughout their history taken a consistent stand.”’ 

Oct. 19.—The conference ended, and a communiqué stated that the general 
situation had been scrutinized from the point of view of each country. 
A close examination was made, in particular, of difficulties which they 
were encountering in the maintenance of their right to self-determination 
in favour of the neutral position which they had always affirmed. 

The meeting unanimously stated that the Governments were deter- 
mined in close co-operation to adhere consistently to strict neutrality. 
They demanded as a right that this attitude founded on peaceful relations 
with other Powers be respected by all. 

Recalling the declaration by the Governments of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark in Oslo in 1917, it was unanimously stated that Denmark and 
Iceland, Finland, Norway, and Sweden would in policy follow the same 
principles as were by firm co-operation successfully applied in the war of 
1914-18. 

As to the difficulties of trade and shipping it was unanimously 
decided to continue consultations and adhere to the principles laid down 
by the Copenhagen communiqué of Sept. 19, 1939, while maintaining 
tfaditional commercial relations in every direction and supporting each 
other in securing vital supplies for their peoples. 

The messages from the American Republics had been much appreciated 
and the four Governments had found in them valuable support for their 
efforts in favour of peace and international order under law. They also 
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recalled the willingness to act in favour of smoothing out international 
difficulties expressed by the Heads of their States adhering to King 
Leopold’s peace appeal. Their attitude remained unchanged, and “they 
would greet with deep satisfaction any sign of an understanding between 
the belligerents, and possibilities permitting a neutral contribution to- 
wards the establishment of peace and security among all nations”’. 

The King, in a broadcast, said their consultations had confirmed the 
unity of the Northern Governments. In maintaining their neutrality they 
depended on the mutual support and co-operation of all countries with 
the same policy of neutrality as theirs. 

His ‘‘most heartfelt wish’”’ was that no one of the Northern countries 
should be impeded in the exercise of its right independently to establish 
a peaceful existence. 

President Kallio also broadcast a statement saying that the Finnish 
people were grateful for the diplomatic support given by the Northern 
countries, and this evidence of solidarity had not stopped with words. 
They knew how deeply the Northern countries felt their connexion with 
Finland at a time when the Great Powers of Europe were at war, and when 
her Eastern neighbour had raised grave questions for solution by Finland. 
‘“‘We hope”’, he concluded, “that our powerful neighbour will respect the 
treaties which hold explicit stipulations that possible disputes shall be 
settled peacefully. Finland respects her obligations.’ 

Oct. 21.—The Riksdag voted the supplementary credits of an equivalent 
of {22,300,000 for national defence. 

The King sent a telegram to President Roosevelt expressing the Northern 
States’ thanks for his message, which was of great value and help to them 
in their endeavours “to manifest our firm resolve to pursue a neutral 


” 


policy, based on international law and order”’. 
Oct. 22.—Three foreigners were arrested in Stockholm on suspicion of 
spying, and a German seaman was arrested for photographing docks, &c. 


SWITZERLAND 


Oct. 27.—The military command of the Basle area recalled all men on 
leave. 

Oct. 29.—It was denied officially in Geneva that 12 German divisions 
were concentrated along the northern frontier. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Oct. 26.—In a broadcast from Beirut M. Riachi, an Arab writer, dealt 
with the Berlin wireless propaganda aimed at estranging the Arabs from 
France and Great Britain, and said the Arabs well remembered how the 
Kaiser had sought Arab-Moslem friendship. When the Great War broke 
out, however, and the German military became the real masters in Syria, 
German friendship was put to the test and resulted only in famine through- 
out the whole country and the execution of Arab leaders. But British 
friendship to King Hussein won for the Arabs their liberation and 
prosperity. 


TANGANYIKA 


Oct. 26.—The British Association asked the Governor to notify the 
Imperial Government that all the British in the Territory had volunteered, 
and requested an assurance that they were giving their services on 
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behalf of their own country, Tanganyika, instead of on behalf of merely 
mandated territory. 

They therefore, hoped the Imperial Government would forthwith 
abolish the Mandate and unify East African territories under a single 
Executive. 


TURKEY 


Oct. 17.—The Prime Minister announced at a meeting of tk Parlia- 
mentary Group of the People’s Party that the negotiations with the Soviet 
had been broken off ; they could not result in agreement because the Soviet 
Government presented the Foreign Minister with completely new pro- 
posals, which it was not possible to reconcile with the obligations Russia 
knew had been incurred between Turkey and France and Britain. 

Furthermore, the guarantees offered by Moscow did not compensate for 
the obligations they were asked to incur in return. The Soviet demands 
were not considered compatible with Turkish policy. Turkey considered it 
essential that she should not bind herself to stipulations regarding the 
Dardanelles other than those provided for under her international engage- 
ments of a general order. 

Announcement by the Tass Agency. (See U.S.S.R.) Herr von Papen 
left for Germany. 

Oct. 19.—The Treaty with Great Britain and France was signed in 
Angora. (See Special Note.) 

General Wavell and General Weygand began staff talks with the 
General Staff. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the House of Commons. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Oct. 20.—M. Sarajoglu arrived at Istanbul, and told the press that he 
went to Moscow to return M. Potemkin’s visit and to discuss questions 
interesting the two countries. He went on: ‘‘My contacts with all the 
Soviet statesmen were extremely cordial and I feel certain the visit con- 
tributed to a strengthening of Turkish-Soviet friendship. I came back with 
the best impressions, and hope the conversations may be resumed later on.” 

He also said he was sure the signature of the Franco-British Treaty 
could not have the slightest negative effect on Turkish-Soviet relations. 

Telegram to President Inénii from King George VI and M. Inénii'’s 
reply. (See Great Britain.) 

Publication of telegrams exchanged between M. Molotoff and M. Sara- 
joglu. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Sivas-Erzinjan—Erzerum railway was opened. (From Erzerum to 
Sarikamish a narrow-gauge line laid down by the Russians in the Great 
War led to the Russian frontier.) 

Oct. 21.—The staff talks with the British and French Staff officers 
concluded. 


U.S.A. 


Oct. 17.—The text of the letters exchanged between President Roosevelt 
and M. Kalinin, President of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Soviet Union, was published. 

Mr. Roosevelt recalled the joint efforts made by him and M. Kalinin 
which resulted in the resumption of Russo-American relations. 

M. Kalinin reminded the President that the “state of independence of 
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Finland was recognized by Russia on Dec. 31, 1916, and its sovereignty by 
the Peace Treaty of Oct. 14, 1920”. These established the basic principles 
of Finnish-Russian relations, and the present negotiations were being 
conducted in conformity with them. “ Despite tendentious versions which 
are being disseminated by circles evidently not interested in European 
peace”, the sole aim of the negotiations was the consolidation of reciprocal 
relations and the strengthening of friendly co-operation in the cause of 
‘‘ouaranteeing the security” of both. 

Oct. 18.—The President formally proclaimed Section 8 of the Neutrality 
Act, prohibiting submarines of belligerents from entering the ports or 
territorial waters of the U.S.A. unless obliged to do so by force majeure. 

He said he had made the proclamation because it would “serve to 
maintain peace between the United States and foreign States, to protect 
the commercial interests of the United States and its citizens, and to pro- 
mote the security of the United States”’. 

Underwriters in New York announced that they would not insure 
shipments made after Oct. 22 against seizure by British or French warships. 

The Inter-Governmental Refugee Committee met at the State Depart- 
ment in Washington and heard the report of the Director. It was noted 
that the Dominican and Philippine Governments had responded to the 
Committee’s appeal, and would arrange for economic and other studies in 
those countries. 

Message to the King of Sweden from President Roosevelt. (See Sweden.) 

Oct. 19.—The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
announced that large exceptions would be made to the general prohibition 
on the activities of the merchant marine under the pending Neutrality 
Bill. It would be amended to permit American vessels to carry any 
materials save arms, munitions, and implements of war to any ports in the 
Western Hemisphere south of 30 degrees north latitude, to the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, China, the Arabian Sea, and the Bay of Bengal. 

The amendment had been devised in response to the complaints of U.S. 
shipping interests. 

Oct. 23.—The State Department issued an affidavit filed by Gustav 
Anderson, an American passenger in the Athenia, to the effect that the 
liner did not sink immediately but was sent to the bottom the next day 
by British destroyers. He alleged that the destroyers took this step be- 
cause the ship was a menace to ocean travel as a derelict. 

The New York Herald Tribune, referring to Dr. Goebbels’s reiteration 
of the Athenia story, said that one could hardly have imagined that even 
the Propaganda Minister would be so grotesque as again to drag out that 
amazing Nazi theory about Mr. Churchill having sunk her. 

In the U.S.A. the repetition of the yarn was still chiefly interesting as a 

rather grimly amusing revelation of Nazidom. 
_ Oct. 25.—The New York Times said of Ribbentrop’s speech, “ When 
it is remembered that it was Ribbentrop who convinced Hitler that the 
British would never fight, this diatribe against their insatiable will to war 
is, above all, a furious confession of his own tragic mistake.” 

The President, asked about the City of Flint, told the press that she was 
on a “perfectly lawful” voyage, adding that this phrase referred to 
American law, and did not imply that the Germans had no right of search 
and seizure under their own contraband rules. 

Speaking at a Pilgrims’ dinner, the British Ambassador said they were 
witnessing the death of an old world and the birth of a new. What Hitler 
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was challenging was not the frontiers made at Versailles, but the whole 
democratic conception of international life. 

Referring to Britain’s ultimate goal Lord Lothian said two points were 
clear ; first, there could be no hopeful future until the nations of Europe 
recovered their right to freedom, and the Gestapo was cleared from among 
them. Secondly, they must establish some security against constantly 
renewed wars and aggressions, and against a situation in which Hitler 
had been able to annex a new country by war or under threat of war every 
6 months. ’ 

He asked, what did they think ought to be the settlement they 
should aim at after the war? It was inconceivable to him that the United 
States should not have its own contribution to make to the solution 
of the greatest problem that had ever presented itself to the genius 
of man. 

Oct. 26.—An amendment to the Neutrality Bill proposed by Senator 
Downey was defeated in the Senate by 55 votes to 27. It would have 
forbidden the sale of munitions to all foreign nations, whether belligerent 
or not, in peace or war, with the exception of States of the Western 
Hemisphere at war with non-American nations. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a speech broadcast to The Forum, reiterated that the 
United States was neutral, and had no intention of becoming involved in 
the war. The cry in and outside Congress ‘‘against sending the boys of 
American mothers to fight on the battlefields of Europe” was a “ deliberate 
setting up of an imaginary bogy man”, and “‘‘one of the worst fakes in 
current history”’. 

It was too much, however, to expect that Americans could be neutral in 
mind as well as in fact, for ‘‘the people of this country, thinking things 
through calmly and without prejudice, have been and are making up their 
minds about the relative merits of current events in other countries”. 

Oct. 27.—The Senate, by 67 votes to 22, approved the repeal of the arms 
embargo provision of the Neutrality Act, thus clearing the way for the 
passage of the Administration’s Bill as a whole. 

It also rejected, by 73 votes to 17, an amendment by Senator La Follette 
requiring a referendum before the country could go to war overseas. 

It was stated in Washington that no information had been received 
direct from Moscow regarding the City of Flint, and that repeated attempts 
by the Ambassador to Russia to learn whether she had left Murmansk, 
whether she had been returned to the command of the German prize crew, 
and whether the American crew were on board or not had failed to elicit 
any reply. 

Oct. 28.—The State Department issued to the press a review of events 
and official reports ve the case of the City of Flint. The review stated that the 
Soviet Government had been “withholding adequate co-operation” with 
the U.S. Government, and then gave particulars of the steamer’s move- 
ments as far as were known to the latter. (The capture on Oct. 9, arrival 
at Tromsé for water under a prize crew on Oct. 21, and departure under 
orders.) 

On Oct. 23 the vessel had entered Murmansk, the reason given by the 
prize crew being the lack of charts to guide her to a German port, a reason 
apparently unsatisfactory to the Russian authorities, since the prize crew 
was interned. 

Later a new reason—unseaworthiness, owing to damaged machinery— 
was alleged, the prize crew released, and justification asserted for the ordet 
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that the vessel should leave Murmansk with both crews, rather than her 
return to the control of her own crew. 

The U.S. Government contended that “the German crew did not at the 
time of entry offer any reasonable or justifiable grounds such as are pre- 
scribed by international law for taking the vessel into this port, and that, 
therefore, it was the clear duty of the Soviet Government to turn the City 
of Flint over to the American crew”’. 

Mention was also made of the treatment of the U.S. Ambassador in his 
search for ‘‘essential facts” such as the “whereabouts and welfare of the 
American crew’. 

Oct. 30.—Assurances received by the Government from the British 
Ambassador re the Athenia. (See Great Britain.) 

German attack on the attitude of the United States towards the war. 
(See Germany.) 

Personal message from President Roosevelt to the President of Finland. 
(See Finland.) 


U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 17.—The Tass Agency announced that “the stay in Moscow of the 
Turkish Foreign Minister has provided the occasion for a comprehensive 
exchange of views between the representative of the Turkish Government 
and the Government of the Soviet Union regarding the relations of the 
two countries. The exchange of view, which took place in a cordial atmo- 
sphere, again confirmed the invariable and friendly relations between the 
Soviet Union and Turkey, and the common efforts of both Governments 
to maintain peace. 

‘The two Governments reached the conclusion that it is desirable to 
maintain contact in the future also for the joint discussion of questions of 
interest to the Soviet Union and the Turkish Republic.”’ 

A fourth German mission of 7 members arrived in Moscow to arrange 
for the transfer to Germany of Germans living in the Russian part of 
Poland. 

Publication of letters exchanged between M. Kalinin and President 
Roosevelt. (See U.S.A.) 

M. Sarajoglu left Moscow at midnight. He was seen off by M. Potemkin, 
and a military guard of honour was mounted at the station. 

The Soviet Ambassador to Turkey left with him, to return to Angora. 

It was understood that the Government had given M. Sarajoglu their 
new proposals for reference to his Government, and had received his pro- 
posals for a new agreement. The former were reliably reported to involve 
an extensive revision of the Turkish engagements to Britain and France, 
and to include a stipulation that Russia would remain neutral in the event 
of an attack on Turkey by any Great Power which might be allied to the 
Soviet Government. 

Oct. 19.—The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union 
ratified the Soviet-German Treaty of Friendship and Frontiers and the 
additional protocols of Oct. 4 (defining the “frontier of interests’’ of the 
two countries.) 

_ Oct. 20.—The wireless services announced the conclusion of Turkey’s 
Treaty with the Allies without comment. The press published telegrams 
exchanged between M. Molotoff and M. Sarajoglu. The Turkish Minister 
referred to the renewed proofs of cordiality and mutual trust characteristic 
of the relations between the two countries, and said that, “inspired by un- 
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forgettable memories of my meetings with the Soviet leaders, I request 
you to accept the assurance of my unchangeable friendship and convey 
my gratitude to the Soviet Government”’. 

M. Molotoff said he also was glad to be able to state that the exchange of 
views in Moscow had once more confirmed the friendly relations existing 
between the Soviet Union and Turkey. He assured M. Sarajoglu of his 
friendly feelings towards him. 

Oct. 22.—Pravda denied a Japanese report that Moscow had demanded 
from the Chinese Government the right to establish Red Army garrisons 
in Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia, and that North-west China was to be 
Sovietized. 

Izvestia, dealing with the Turkish Treaty, said that it meant that France 
and Great Britain had succeeded in drawing Turkey into the orbit of the 
war. It claimed that Mr. Chamberlain’s statement showed that Britain 
and France hoped to exploit the friendship between Russia and Turkey, 
and thus drive a wedge between the Soviet Union and Germany. 

The Soviet-Turkish negotiations, it said, represented an unsuccessful 
attempt to involve Russia in a combination directed chiefly against 
Germany and possible enemies of Britain and France in the Mediterranean 
with the help of parallel Soviet and Anglo-French pacts with Turkey. The 
Soviet Government had upset the “sly” plans of those who had once more 
attempted to fan hostility between Russia and Germany. 

The paper also stated that by supporting Mr. Chamberlain and the war 
the British Labour Party was steering its membership along a perilous 
path. 

Oct. 23.—The Finnish delegation arrived in Moscow and resumed the 
discussions with the Soviet Ministers. 

Pravda, in a report from its correspondent in Poland, said that the 
elections in the two provinces annexed to the U.S.S.R. were “ proceeding 
under the conditions of class war, and therefore are a form of class war- 
fare”’. 

Reports were current, through French channels, that Stalin had refused 
Hitler’s request for aid—to take the form of 2,000 warplanes—and that it 
was his reluctance to be drawn into the war that caused him to remain 
passive in face of the Anglo-French pact with Turkey. 

A merchant ship flying the German flag arrived in Kola Bay, north of 
Murmansk. 

Oct. 24.—It was officially announced that the vessel was the U.S. City 
of Flint, from New York to Manchester. She had been stopped by a Ger- 
man cruiser, which put a prize crew on board, and this crew regarded the 
cargo as contraband (it consisted of tractors, grain, fruit, hides, and wax). 
The naval authorities at Murmansk had temporarily detained the ship 
and interned the crew. 

The Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs promised the U.S. Am- 
bassador that full information regarding the vessel’s arrival would be 
forthcoming at the earliest possible moment. 

An agreement was reported (from German sources) to have been signed 
in Moscow for the export of 1 million tons of grain to Germany, delivery 
to be completed within 2 months. 

A trade delegation of 45, headed by the Commissar of the shipbuilding 
industry, left Moscow for Berlin. 

Oct. 25.—The Tass Agency reported that the Murmansk naval author!- 
ties had cancelled the internment of the German crew on board the City 
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of Flint, because it had been discovered that the ship was brought in for 
repairs. 

hemeenaaiiiael of results of the voting in Western White Russia, and 
the Western Ukraine. (See Poland.) 

The Government issued a reply to the British Notes of Sept. 6 and 11 
regarding contraband, and handed it to the British and French Ambas- 
sadors. This stated that the announcement, by unilateral Act, of the list 
of goods proclaimed to be contraband violated the principles of inter- 
national law, which found their general expression in the declaration of 
the regulations of naval warfare of Feb. 26, 1909, and destroyed inter- 
national trade. 

By including foodstuffs, fodder, clothing, &c., the British Government 
proclaimed as contraband “the basic articles of mass consumption’’. This 
must lead to profound disorganization of the supply of necessaries to the 
peaceful civilian population, and portend innumerable calamities for the 
masses. The Soviet Government accordingly did not agree to the Note of 
Sept. 6, and refused to recognize any validity of that Note. 

The same applied to the Note of Sept. 11, notifying a system of control 
of neutral merchantmen in ports specially designated for the purpose by 
the British Government. The Soviet Government regarded as “ wholly 
unfounded and arbitrary” the demand for the obligatory calling of these 
ships to such ports; such measures violated the principles of the freedom 
of marine merchant shipping, and did not conform to the declaration of 
1909 and the decision of the Hague Tribunal of May 6, 1913, in the case of 
the French steamer Carthage. 

Simultaneously the Soviet Government could not fail to declare that 
their merchantmen were State property, and for this reason alone should 
not be subjected to any measures of compulsion applied to privately 
owned vessels. 

The Government accordingly reserved their right to claim from the 
British Government compensation for losses caused to the organizations, 
institutions, or citizens of the U.S.S.R. by the British measures. 

The Tass Agency announced that it had been established that the City 
of Flint had been brought into Murmansk for repairs to her engines, and 
the internment of the German crew had therefore been suspended. The 
vessel was being detained for the examination of her cargo. 

Oct. 26.—The Tass Agency announced that the City of Flint had been 
released on condition she left port immediately. 

Oct. 27.—M. Molotoff was understood to have told the U.S. Ambassador 
that the City of Flint had been released under the same conditions as when 
she was detained (i.e. with both crews on board and the cargo intact). 

Oct. 28.—Pravda, referring to the U.S. Senate’s vote on the Neutrality 
Bill, said “ Partisans of war now hold the upper hand in the Senate. At 
the same time the vote clearly illustrates what the bourgeoisie means by 
‘neutrality’. The decision actually means that the United States will help 
Britain and France in their war against Germany.” 

Statement re the City of Flint by the U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 29.—The press made no mention of the U.S. Government’s state- 
ment regarding the City of Flint. 

Izvestia, referring to the U.S. Neutrality Bill, accused the U.S. Govern- 
ment of reactionary conduct, involving the persecution of the Communist 
Party, and declared that ‘‘the attempt of reaction to prepare grounds for 
involving the United States in the new imperialist war, their attempts to 
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make further profits out of this war, and to exploit the working class, 
meet with growing opposition among wide masses of the American people”, 

The Tass Agency stated that ‘‘the City of Flint left Murmansk on 
Saturday night (Oct. 28) after having repaired her engines’. 


VATICAN CITY 


Oct. 18.—The Pope, replying to an address from the new Lithuanian 
Minister, said that, while conscious of his duties as supreme pastor, he 
would never, unless asked to do so, take part in purely temporal controver- 
sies or in territorial competitions between the States. Those very duties, 
however, could not allow him to close his eyes when new and incommen- 
surable dangers to men’s souls arose, when across the face of Europe, 
Christian in all its fundamental features, was thrown every day more 
threateningly the sinister shadow of the thought and activities of the 
enemies of God. 

The Osservatore Romano, referring to M. Sarajoglu’s departure from 
Moscow, said Turkey had clearly seen the eventual installation of the 
Soviet on the Byzantine hills and a free road to Bolshevism in the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

Oct. 23.—It was announced that the Vatican, through the Papal Nuncio 
in Berlin, had protested to the Reich Government against the oppression 
the Church had been suffering at the hands of the authorities in German- 
occupied Poland. 

The protest was accompanied by a report, showing that up to Oct. 12 
the local ecclesiastical authorities stated that 117 religious houses and 
211 churches had been closed, the pastoral activities of 7 Bishops re- 
stricted, and 193 members of orders arrested on political charges, and that 
50 serious incidents had occurred in which many priests and others had 
been ill-treated and injured. 

Oct. 27.—In his first encyclical, a document of 10,000 words, the Pope 
attributed the arrival of the world at the present “horrible abyss’’ to the 
refusal to accept a rule of universal morality regulating individual and 
social life as well as international relations. After the denial of God came 
the denial of law. 

He deplored the growing, distinct, and distressing signs of a corrupt and 
corrupting paganism due to the separation of society from God. 

He pointed out two pernicious errors, namely, that the law of human 
solidarity and charity was forgotten, while civil authority was rendered 
independent from God and from transcendent law. Thus the State became 
the final end of life and the supreme criterion of moral and judicial order, 
and to consider the State as something ultimate, to which everything else 
should be subordinated, could not fail to harm the true and lasting pros- 
perity of nations. 

Absolute autonomy for the State was contrary to reason and to Christian 
conscience, since it reduced everything to a utilitarian morality and 
deprived human law of its fundamental moral authority. 

This last error, the Pope observed, harmed the internal life of nations 
and the relations among peoples, removed the foundation and the value of 
international law, and led to the violation of the rights of others. 

International law could not be torn from the anchor of divine law with- 
out abandoning it to the caprice of private interests or collective egoism, 
thus opening the door for the domination of force, giving legal standing to 
the accomplished fact, which was inconsistent with treaty, and doing 
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away with the reciprocal confidence among nations. This is what had 
brought the world to the present horrible abyss. 

Only two nations were mentioned by name—Italy, which in virtue of 
the Lateran Pact occupied a post of honour among States, and Poland, 
referred to as ‘‘Our dear Poland”. 

Poland, after her suffering, said his Holiness, was entitled to the 
generous and brotherly sympathy of the whole world while she awaited 
the hour of resurrection in harmony with the principles of justice and true 
peace. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Oct. 26.—The Belgrade Politika, in an inspired article, emphasized the 
particular interest of Yugoslavia in the solution of the problem of minori- 
ties. There were nearly half a million Germans in Yugoslavia, mostly in 
the Voivodina district, north of the Danube, and some 150,000 Yugoslavs 
in Germany, chiefly in Carinthia and the Burgenland. 

The paper said that Hitler’s decision would certainly be realized, and it 
signified that Germany wished to put an end to all misunderstandings 
with the Danubian countries. 

Oct. 27.—The periodical Vidict was seized by the police. It had reprinted 
the “ Hitler Calendar of Aggression” from The Times, in the first Yugoslav 
translation. 

German propaganda activity in the country was described as having 
been redoubled recently, and pressure was being applied relentlessly on 
every organ of Government and administration, as well as on the press. 
The staffs of the German Legation and Consulates had been much in- 
creased since the war began, and the ‘Travel Agency” was stated to 
employ over 600 people. 

Leaflets were circulated accusing England of supplying poison gas to 
Poland. 

The semi-official paper Vreme was described as being largely under the 
influence of the German Legation and ‘“‘ Travel Agency”, and many articles 
ridiculing France and Great Britain appeared in it. 

The majority of the members of the German minority were reported to 
be doing everything possible to avoid migrating to Germany, and many 
changed their names and the records of their origins. The Ministry of 


the Interior was asked by the German agencies to take measures against 
this. 
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